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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The war cannot correctly be described as over but 
the enemy’s back is plainly broken. He may yet cause 
hostilities ineffectually to drag on; he may worry us by 
a furtive blow and then a scuttle here and there; but 
there is no longer left to him anything in the shape of 
a plan of campaign. For him, whether he chooses to 
admit it or not, the game is up. As a military per- 
formance, the British progress through the Transvaal, 
crowned by the surrender and occupation of Pretoria, 
is brilliant in the extreme. It is in reality, though it 
does not appear so, all the more brilliant for the absence 
of battles, the smallness of the casualties, the enemy’s 
collapse. It has been a ‘‘walk over,” because the 
British General has so used his enormous superiority in 
numbers as to make resistance on the Boers’ part 
impossible. But while the absence of sentiment should 
not in any way diminish the admiration for Lord 
Roberts’ military skill, it does put out of court senti- 
mental demonstrations, which only sentimental occa- 
sions can justify. The possession of Pretoria is very 
good business indeed, but it must be taken as business. 
And that is how the English people have regarded it—for 
the factitious emotion of a few boys and girls, anxious 
to get up another Mafeking day for their own diversion, 
cannot surely be taken seriously—and thus we have 
shown once more that if we can lose our heads when 
it is a matter of saving our fellow-countrymen, we can 
very well keep them, when it comes to business again. 


Turning to the facts of the war, between the entry 
of Lord Roberts into Johannesburg on 1 June and 
the day on which he announced that he had occupied 
Pretoria and that the British flag was hoisted on 
the top of the Government offices four days elapsed. 
It was not until 5 June that the great event had 
become authentic history, and the rumours which had 
done duty for news been proved to be premature. Ina 
telegram of 4 June Lord Roberts described the fighting 
at Six Miles Spruit which ended in driving the enemy 
back towards Pretoria. On the same day at an inter- 
view sought by Commandant-General Botha and held 
shortly before midnight at Lord Roberts’ headquarters, 
the Boer General was informed that the surrender of 
the town must be unconditional. At one o’clock the 
next day while on the line of march Lord Roberts 
was met by- three of the civil officials with a flag of 
truce and an offer to surrender thetown. An hour later 
the formal occupation had taken place. 


No information is as yet to hand of what has been 
happening to the north and east of Pretoria since 
General Botha retired and left Pretoria to its fate. 
In Natal the position appears to be unchanged though 
there is a report from Laffan’s Agency in Pretoria 
that an interview has taken place between Com- 
mandant Christian Botha and General Buller and 
an armistice agreed upon, but no explanation of 
what this may portend, if it is true at all, has 
yet been given. The most important: news from the 
Orange River Colony is an account sent by Lord 
Roberts on 5 June that the 13th Battalion of the 
Imperial Yeomanry had to surrender on 31 May near 
Lindley to a very superior force of the enemy. Lord 
Methuen who had been ordered to their assistance 
arrived too late to save them though he had marched 
from near Heilbron a distance of forty-four miles in 
twenty-five hours; but in his subsequent fighting 
the Boer force of two or three thousand were routed. 
There has been successful fighting against the rebels in 
Griqualand West by Sir Charles Warren’s forces in the 
neighbourhood of Douglas and Colonel Adye’s near 
Kheis. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Glasgow on 
Thursday last made a very long speech and one point. 
He admitted that the annexation of the Orange Free 
State and of the Transvaal was inevitable. This, less 
as coming from the statesman Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman than as coming from one holding his posi- 
tion, is a very significant and important admission, 
and there was some acuteness in the argument by 
which the admission was justified. Independence 
limited in the terms insisted on by the cham- 
pions of Boer autonomy themselves, would create 
every possible practical difficulty without conciliat- 
ing sentiment. Indeed to grant the form, the show of 
independence, without the substance would be every 
day and every hour to remind a conquered people that 
they had been conquered, and would further irritate by 
the abiding suggestion that they had been tricked. 
Worse statesmanship could not be conceived, and we 
are as relieved as surprised to find that the Opposition 
‘‘man in possession ” has not committed himself to it. 
Grant the Boers national independence under any heads 
and their ambition will be again, as it was before, to 
obtain it under all. It is human nature. From Adam 
and Eve downwards it is man’s way not to value the 
nine-tenths he has got, for chagrin that he has not the 
one remaining tenth. Therefore if you cannot give him 
the whole, and you do not wnt friction and irrita- 
tion, it is wiser and kinder to give him none. Lord 
Salisbury’s ‘‘not one shred of independence” sounds 
truculent but is wise statesmanship. 
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Mr. Bryce’s speech at Aberdeen was remarkable for 
its punctiliousness in using “ Britain” instead of 
England, except in one instance where he said ‘‘ Little 
Englanders” instead of ‘‘ Little Britishers,” as we 
suppose he ought to have said, and for its invertebrate 
platitudes about the Colonies and Imperialism. That 


' was the consequence of his having to address a con- 


stituency that would not have listened with any patience 
to his views about the war which has added to the 
Empire our new colonies, the Orange River and the 
Transvaal. Liberals must hope that Mr. Bryce will 
discover something more than an Imperialism that is 
‘*sane and unaggressive ” as a bond of union for them 
to go to the country on. It is hardly enough. His 
reference to the bicycle that falls if it comes to a stand- 
still, as representing Lord Salisbury’s idea of a non- 
expanding British Empire, allows us to say that these 
elemental frinciples are like a bicycle made for two; 
both Tories and Liberals can ride it. But the difficulty 
is they want to go different ways; and the way actually 


traversed of late has not been the route the Liberals’ 
have chosen. The one practical idea that ‘emerges’ 


from the speech is that Liberals are prepared to give 
their benediction to volunteering because it will perhaps 
attenuate proposals to strengthen the Army. That is 
exactly what we said last week as to the danger of the 
proposed Volunteer reserve. 


If it had been the purpose of Mr. Bourassa, the 
French-Canadian Liberal, to afford the Dominion Parlia- 
ment an opportunity for demonstrating its emphatic 
approval of the Transvaal War, his action on Thursday 
was admirably calculated to accomplish that end. It 
was proposed to forward an address to the Queen 
expressive of Canada’s special gratification at being 
permitted to share in the triumph of British arms. 
Mr. Bourassa protested. He declared the war unjust 
and unprovoked. Lord Roberts’ victory, in his opinion, 
reflects no credit on Great Britain or the British Army. 
Mr. Bourassa considered that he had no alternative but 
to resign his seat by way of emphasising his dissent. 
The response to his announcement was a ringing cheer 
for the Queen, followed by the singing of the National 
Anthem. It was a dramatic moment, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier promptly improved the occasion by reaffirming 
his conviction that the war was in the interest of liberty, 
justice and equality. French-Canadian dissent is clearly 
not very serious in its proportions. 


Miss Mary Kingsley who died last week in South 
Africa was a distinguished explorer and a writer whose 
high and serious purpose never checked a keen sense 
of humour. But more than this she was a singularly 
lovable and original personality. They who knew 
her only through her writings were prone to think of 
her as cynical, and she had contracted that habit of 
jesting upon horrors which springs up readily in a 
climate where the annual mortality of white men varies 
from ten to eighty in a hundred. But they who met 
her found a quiet retiring person absolutely uncon- 
cerned about herself, and ceaselessly occupied in doing 
service to others. She could feel for communities or 
parties without losing her sympathy for any individual, 
and though she was constantly engaged in controversy 
over the most contentious issues. personal enmity was 
apparently unknown to her. West Africa is a hotbed 
of animosities, she returned from it with a sheaf of 
friendships—and a most strangely assorted one. 


Her belief in the possibilities of the negro was strong, 
if the negro were developed on lines adapted to his 
nature; but the special brief which she held was for the 
much-abused class of traders, to whom as she was 
never tired of insisting we owe whatever we possess in 
tropical Africa. Liverpool leses a spirited champion as 
well as a very clear-sighted adviser. Concerning her 
exploits in travels it need only be said she went where 
not ope man in a hundred would have dared to go, and 
never left trouble behind her. She had no desire to see 
death inflicted on any living thing but she had a natural 
love of fighters and a passion for the “‘ bright eyes of 
danger.” Her death means a heavy loss to many 
causes, but her friends, and perhaps no woman had so 
many, will think first of the blank left in their own 
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lives. There was never a more singular personality. It 
seems hard that one who had gone unscathed through 
so many poisonous swamps should have found death in 
a health resort, but the task of nursing the Boer sick in 
the hospital at Simonstown was one to which her very 
strong sympathy for their case—ardent Imperialist 
though she was—naturally drew her; all the more 
because it was dangerous and unpopular ; and she died 
as she was sure to die sooner or later in trying to save 
the life of others. 


The Boxer outrages on life and property continue 
without any serious effort on the part of the Chinese 
Government to suppress them. It is now certain 
that it has encouraged, and is encouraging, the move- 
ment. There are reports of murders of Europeans, 
missionaries and others. Between Tien-tsin and 
Peking the railway is not working as the engine-drivers 
will not make the run unless guards are posted and 
British marines have been ordered to force a passage 
to Peking; the damage done to railways is said 
to be over £1,0c0,000. The embassies at Peking 
are being protected by the Foreign Guards, but the 


‘families of most of the members of the Legations, 


including the British, are being sent away. Evidently 
foreign intervention and control in some shape will be 
necessary ; but already the inevitable suspicions have 
arisen of Russia, or Great Britain, or Japan, as the 
case may be, using the opportunity for strengthening 
its individual position. Japan at least suspects Russia, 
and the Japanese Minister has interrogated the Tsung- 
li-Yamén as to the offers of Russian troops to quell the 
disturbances which are positively asserted to have been 
made. 


The Russian police are not nicely discriminative in 
hunting out political offenders, and it seems according 
to the ‘‘ Standard’s” Kieff correspondent that they 
have lately put the Emperor to considerable incon- 
venience by mistaking a mere socialistic movement, 
which at present in most European countries is hardly 
more violent than the movements of other parliamentary 
groups, for a fresh outburst of Nihilism. Shortly 
before the Emperor went to Moscow for the Easter 
festivities there had been numerous arrests in S. Peters- 
burg by Administrative Order, and the danger was con- 
sidered so great that the visit to Moscow was decided 
on for the sake of safety, and for the same reason con- 
tinued so long as to excite surprise in all who were not 
acquainted with the extent of the supposed danger. 
There was no need to expect violence from the milder- 
mannered Socialists, but in the correspondent’s opinion 
the permanent effects of the newer propaganda are 
likely to be more serious politically than those achieved 
by the older Nihilism, and the future Russian extremists 
will fall into line with their colleagues in other 
European countries. In the meantime they are feeling 
the heavy hand of the Government and all societies 
musical, dramatic and athletic are more strictly than 
ever under police surveillance. 


One suppression in particular has shocked the edu- 
cated classes; that of the Imperial Free Economic 
Society which was founded by the Empress Katharine 
more than a century ago. We are quite familiar with 
the explanation for such ‘‘ugly and ominous facts” 
that ‘‘ there is a power behind the throne and a baneful 
power withal capable of misleading and constraining 
his Majesty’s good sense and autocratic freedom of 
action.” There is a peace-loving Tsar but there is an 
aggressive war party: a liberal-minded Tsar but a 
Russianising party which procures the destruction of 
the Finnish constitution. There is indeed in these and 
similar facts a ‘‘ peculiar significance for Russia’s neigh- 
bours as well as for the Russian people.” For example 
the Reports of Emigration show that for the last three 
years the numbers bave been doubling yearly. The 
Finns are leaving in large numbers and they come to 
English ports. And figures are given showing that of 
the Russian emigrants through Hamburg and Bremen 
nine thousand intended to seek their fortunes in 
England. The ‘‘baneful power bshind the throne” is 
responsible for much of the wretched condition of the 
poor in London. And this makes one think of the 
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Pauper Alien Immigration Bill to which the Government 
pledged themselves at the beginning of this Parliament ! 


Mr. A. R. Colquhon’s address at the Royal United 
Service Institution on the Trans-Siberian-Manchurian 
Railway, and the speech of the chairman, Sir Lepel H. 
Griffin, are very important commentaries on affairs in 
the Far East where the eyes of all the nations 
are at present so anxiously turned. The railway, 
passing right through from St. Petersburg to Port 
Arthur and planned to serve equally commercial 
and strategic purposes, is part of that mighty instru- 
ment which Russia is patiently forging, and which 
she is to use to accomplish her destiny of paralysing 
the vital centres of the neighbouring Chinese Empire 
and subsequently absorbing it. Sir Lepel Griffin 
perhaps sees a possible limit to this process since he 
hopes that the war in South Africa will enable Great 
Britain to take her fair share in the settlement. The 
immediate crisis in China he believes to be the symptom 
of the relations between Russia and Japan, and that 
the advance of Russia at the present moment is aimed 
against Japan for the purpose of securing Korea which 
is of vital importance to both of them. 


There will have to be another ‘‘ Compromise” in 
respect of Clause 74 of the Commonwealth Bill before 
the Bill is accepted by Australian opinion as satis- 
factory. We have contended that the Australians 
would prefer unrestricted appeal when the dangers of 
limitation were put before them, and that the com- 
promise ought not to have been made. Important 
evidence of this view being strongly held in Australia 
comes from Melbourne. To the Premier of Victoria 
the Premier of Queensland has stated that if the com- 
promise is inserted in the Bill, Queensland will demand 
a clause withholding its application to that colony, 
unless its Parliament shall pass a resolution adopting 
it. The Chief Justice of Queensland’s criticism of the 
proposal allowing the executive Governments to decide 
whether litigants raising constitutional questions shall 
be allowed to appeal to the Privy Council, is approved 
by the Melbourne ‘‘ Argus,” and it characterises the 
compromise as an astounding blunder. Sir George 
Turner considers the clause unreasonable, and not in 
accordance with Australian views. These are some- 
what serious comments on the complacency of the 
Government and the Opposition during the recent 
debate. 


Canada has been canvassed by the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
on the subject of Imperial Federation. On the whole 
the replies of historians, professors and officials 
strongly favour some move forward. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is, however, quite unrepentant, and will no doubt 
extract from the varying views of the respondents new 
evidence that Federation is a hopeless fad. Some 
favour a policy of pushing steadily ahead with the 
Federation propaganda, confident that Federation will 
evolve itself in due time. Others would have repre- 
sentatives sent forthwith to Westminster ; others would 
introduce some form of consultative co-operation 
between the Imperial and the Colonial Cabinets ; others 
would create a purely Imperial Council to deal with 
trade, defence, and matters of common interest. No 
one elaborates any comprehensive scheme, and all that 
we glean from the symposium is that men’s minds in 
the colonies are stirred by what Walt Whitman would 
have called ‘‘curious abrupt questionings” on the 
subject of future Imperial relations. We hope the 
** Chronicle” is extending its inquiries to South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Meantime the scheme of 
Imperial Federation which Lord Charles Beresford 
promises to draft in the ‘‘ Daily Express,” though it 
cannot exactly be described as responsible, will be 
followed with some interest. 


In Italy as in Belgium whatever successes have been 
gained in the general elections go to the parties of the 
extreme left, the Radicals, Republicans, and Socialists. 
Thus in the Italian Chamber the Socialistic group of 
the late Chamber has been doubled ; but General Pelloux’ 
Government is perhaps on the whole strengthened, 
because the Socialist successes have been mostly gained 
from those leaders of the constitutional opposition 
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who, as rivals for power with General Pelloux, joined the 
extreme parties in opposition to various Government 
measures which were aimed against the latter. But 
the prospect of the new Italian Parliament re-establish- 
ing the forfeited reputation of constitutionalism is as 
remote as ever. Unfortunately, owing to the absten- 
tion of Italian churchmen from politics, a ‘‘ Centre” 
party, which in some other countries such as Belgium 
is supplied by the Clericals is a steadying influence 
against the forces of disorder absent in Italy. It is 
this Clerical centre that preserves equilibrium in the 
Belgian Parliament which has just been returned, 
though under the new system of proportional repre- 
sentation Liberal and Socialistic parties have somewhat 
improved their position. 


By 231 votes to 37 the French Senate has adopted 
the Government Amnesty Bill and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s speech explaining the principles on which 
the Government have acted is to be placarded through- 
out France. The decision to pass this Act of oblivion was 
taken so long ago as September last on the conclusion 
of the Rennes trial, and this is M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
answer to those who taunt the Government with having 
adopted it as a recovery from the recent faux pas it 
is alleged to have taken, when it connived recently at 
the reopening of the Affaire. M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
retort is that it has always been to the advantage of the 
Government no less than of France that all prosecutions 
should be stayed, though with perverse ingenuity the 
Nationalists have wantonly ascribed to the Government 
their own policy of keeping the Affaire alive. The Bill 
does not include the men who were condemned by the 
Senate in the conspiracy trials, but it stops the pro- 
secution of officers like General Mercier, and of 
Major Esterhazy and the staff officers for other than 
military offences, as well as of M. Zola, M. Reinach 
and Colonel Picquart ; and no proceedings except civil 
actions for damages can be taken if it becomes law. 


Political opportunism.is the note of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s speech. The safety of the Republic is the 
supreme law and when certain offenders have great 
political parties at their back and to punish them would 
be to raise civil war, then their offences must be 
ignored. Justice is not to be done if the heavens 
threaten to fall; and they who insist on its being done 
must take the task out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment which will not face the status quo. But it must 
be admitted that the Premier did not hesitate to express 
his feelings as to the iniquity of the proceedings against 
Dreyfus and of those responsible for them. Positive 
justice would demand punishment not amnesty— 
meaning political interest—and political interest must 
ask what is required for the sake of peace, in other 
words what will keep the Republic a going concern. 
If the passion for justice must be satisfied—well there 
is posterity, there is the public conscience, there is 
history. Rather a lame and impotent conclusion but 
what is a poor Premier to do? And will there be 
peace? He can only answer that when we want to put 
out a fire we must at least start by depriving it of its 
principal aliment. That is as far as M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau will go, and who would venture to be more 
positive ? 


Viscount Cobham at a Friendly Society meeting on 
Tuesday spoke of old age pensions and condemned the 
proposal on the usual grounds, but particularly because 
it threatened the existence of the Friendly Societies, 
His speech was malapropos because it happens that the 
papers during the week have been reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meetings of Friendly Societies 
and of the Co-operative Congress, and whether Lord 
Cobham is right or wrong he certainly does not repre- 
sent the opinions of these most interested parties in 
the controversy. Two yearsago he might have claimed 
to do so; but now he is belated: the societies have 
passed through his phase of thought or feeling and are 
abandoning it. The president of the Manchester Unity 
of Oddfellows, speaking at Portsmouth of the sacrifices 
entailed upon members of benefit societies who had 
fought and died in the war, added to them the postpone- 
ment of a State-aided scheme. At Crewe the president 
of the Druids took the same view, and saw insolvency 
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in the societies attempting to provide their own pensions. 
The Co-operative Congress at Cardiff also decided that 
as co-operators they could’not undertake this obligation, 
and though they voted against a resolution in favour 
of State pensions, that was only because they want to 
keep the operations of the societies outside politics. 


The Rev. David Macrae of Glasgow has supplied an 
additional reason for the wish that Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate, had never written ‘‘ Mafeking.” It is 
a most provoking thing that a poem which ought to 
be forgotten as quickly as possible should have 
started us again on that insoluble controversy about 
the use of ‘‘ England ” for “‘ Britain” which might just 
as well be forgotten for any practical results it can have. 
Mr. Macrae is no doubt right in claiming that in all 
strictly official documents such as ‘‘ Mafeking” the 
Treaty of Union should be vigorously observed, but 
where the question of poetry or literature arises Mr. 
Austin is quite justified in pointing out that masters of 
those arts, such as Tennyson and Swinburne, have 
observed the laws of the Republic of Letters and disre- 
garded the constitution. And what is the use of arguing 
with poets ? They won’t concede more than ‘‘ Britannia.” 
Addison wrote ‘‘ Pale Britannia ” and it is ‘‘ Britannia ” 
that rules the waves. What did they sing in Scotland 
on ‘‘ Mafeking night?” Did they vow they would fight 
for England’s glory or was it Britain’s glory? Then 
there is ‘‘ Tommy Atkins.” That is quite English, not 
a bit ‘‘ British.” What will there be left for Mr. 
Macrae to sing in these unfortunate circumstances ? 


One of the many curious coincidences in connexion 
with the war is that of the death of Captain Frank 
Hercules Robinson, the nephew of the well-known 
High Commissioner, from an accident in the Strand 
during the rejoicings on ‘‘ Mafeking night.” At the 
inquest the jury censured the authorities at Charing 
Cross Hospital for dismissing their patient, and handing 
him over to the police; his comatose state being 
ascribed to alcoholic poisoning. Fracture of the base 
of the skull, the real cause of it, was only discovered 
subsequently. We do not see the relevancy of the 
medical explanation that the coma in the two cases 
is difficult to distinguish. The fact that Captain 
Robinson had been knocked down by an omnibus ought 
to have been decisive in settling any doubt. Mistakes 
like this are constantly being made, and wherever 
people are found in a comatose condition the rule ought 
to be invariable that they shall be treated as victims of 
misfortune and not of drink, until a sufficient time has 
elapsed to prove the contrary. 


During the week an uneasy tendency has been 
apparent in all markets on the Stock Exchange. The 
occupation of Pretoria following on the news that the 
mines are intact was generally expected to produce an 
upward movement, but events in China have upset the 
shrewdest forecasts. Interest in the war has been 
supplanted by interest in the political situation in the 
Far East. In a word it is the Boxers not the Boers 
who are responsible for weak markets. Chinese 
securities are down, the 7 per cent. Silver 14 at 
973, the 5 per cent. Gold 1} at 95?, the 44 
Gold 1 at 80}, the Railway Loan 2 at 89. Japan 
securities have followed suit, the 5 per cent. bonds 
being 14 lower at 994, the 4 per cent. sterling show a 
similar decline at 805. South African shares are steady 
at a generally lower level. Some large sales during 
the earlier part of the week have been quietly absorbed. 
Rand Mines at 403 indicates no lack of confidence in 
the future. A fall of thirty shillings in copper during the 
past few days has helped still further to depress the price 
of Rio Tintos which has fallen to 51. American rails con- 
tinue to be out of favour and with the exception of a 
sharp rise in Baltimore Common from 79 to 844, only to be 
followed by a reaction to 81}, fluctuations on the week 
need no comment. Gilt-edged securities are hardly 
likely to improve pending the new issue of stock by the 
London County Council, which however may be shortly 
expected, as at the request of the Finance Committee 
the chairman has summoned a special meeting of the 
Council for Tuesday next—doubtless in reference to 
this issue. Consols are quoted x.d. and in addition are 
lower at 1013 
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ASTRAEA VICTRIX. 


ENGLAND, elect of time, 
By freedom sealed sublime, 

And constant as the sun that saw thy dawn 
Outshine upon the sea 
His own in heaven, to be 

A light that night nor day should see withdrawn, 

If song may speak not now thy praise, 
Fame writes it higher than song may soar or faith 
may gaze. 


Dark months on months beheld 
Hope thwarted, crossed, and quelled, 

And heard the heartless hounds of hatred bay 
Aloud against thee, glad 
As now their souls are sad 

Who see their hope in hatred pass away 

And wither into shame and fear 
And shudder down to darkness, loth to see or hear. 


Nought now they hear or see 
That speaks or shows not thee 
Triumphant ; not as empires reared of yore, 
The imperial commonweal 
That bears thy sovereign seal 
And signs thine orient as thy natural shore 
Free, as no sons but thine may stand, 
Steers lifeward ever, guided of thy pilot hand. 


Fear, masked and veiled by fraud, 
Found shameful time to applaud 
Shame, and bow down thy banner towards the 
dust, 
And call on godly shame 
To desecrate thy name 
And bid false penitence abjure thy trust : 
Till England’s heart took thought at last, 
And felt her future kindle from her fiery past. 


Then sprang the sunbright fire 
High as the sun, and higher | 
Than strange men’s eyes might watch it undis- 
mayed : 
But winds athwart it blew 
Storm, and the twilight grew 
Darkness awhile, an unenduring shade : 
And all base birds and beasts of night 
Saw no more England now to fear, no loathsome 
light. 


All knaves and slaves at heart 
Who, knowing thee what thou art, 
Abhor thee, seeing what none save here may see, 
Strong freedom, taintless truth, 
Supreme in ageless youth, 
Howled all their hate and hope aloud at thee 
While yet the wavering wind of strife 
Bore hard against her sail whose freight is hope and 
life, 
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And now the quickening tide 
That brings back power and pride 
To faith and love whose ensign is thy name 
Bears down the recreant lie 
That doomed thy name to die, 
Sons, friends, and foes behold thy star the same 
As when it stood in heaven a sun 
And Europe saw no glory left her sky save one. 


And now, as then she saw, 
She sees with shamefast awe 
How all unlike all slaves and tyrants born 
Where bondmen champ the bit 
And anarchs foam and flit, 
And day mocks day, and year puts year to scorn, 
Our mother bore us, English men, 
Ashamed of shame and strong in mercy, now as then. 


We loosed not on these knaves 
Their scourge-tormented slaves : 

We held the hand that fain had risen to smite 
The torturer fast, and made 
Justice awhile afraid, 

And righteousness forego her ruthless right : 

We warred not even with these as they ; 
We bade not them they preyed on make of them 
their prey. 


All murderous fraud that lurks 
In hearts where hell’s craft works 
Fought, crawled, and slew in darkness: they 
that died 
Dreamed not of foes too base 
For scorn to grant them grace: 
Men wounded, women, children at their side, 
Had found what faith in fiends may live: 
And yet we gave not back what righteous doom 
would give. 


No false white flag that fawns 
On faith till murder dawns 

Blood-red from hell-black treason’s heart of hate 
Left ever shame’s foul brand 
Seared on an English hand : 

And yet our pride vouchsafes them grace too 

great 
For other pride to dream of: scorn 
Strikes retribution silent as the stars at morn. 


And now the living breath 
Whose life puts death to death, 
Freedom, whose name is England, stirs and 
thrills 
The burning darkness through 
Whence fraud and slavery grew, 
We scarce may mourn our dead whose fame 
fulfils 
The record where her foes have read 
‘That earth shall see none like her born ere earth be 
dead. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 


Aram from the question of how the cost of the war 
is to be distributed, with which we deal in another 
article, the broad lines of the settlement of our new 
provinces seem to be agreed upon by most parties, if they 
are not dictated by the force of events. Military occu- 
pation, crown colony, and in due time responsible self- 
government, those are the necessary stages through 
which all conquered colonies must pass, with variations 
suited to the peculiarities of each case. We assume as 
a starting point that the formal annexation of the 
Transvaal by proclamation will follow that of the 
Orange River State, though in fact the hoisting of the 
British flag over the government buildings in Pretoria 
is as good as a declaration of possession. How long 
the military government will last, must, of course, 
depend upon the conduct of the Boers: but it may be 
hoped that it will be possible to inaugurate the twentieth 
century by the granting of a British constitution to the 
Transvaal and Orange River States. The qualities 
which make a man a good soldier are apt to render him 
a dangerous administrator, and had the Boers been more 
sympathetically handled after 1877 there might have 
been no independence in 1881. We must therefore 
all of us hope that by 1 January, 1901 the state ef 
the country will be sufficiently settled to make it 
possible to start the Transvaal and the Orange River 
States as crown colonies. The case of the Orange 
River State need not detain our attention. Though the 
climate may make Bloemfontein a health resort, there 
will be no rush of immigrants, and the population will 
remain as now, one of Dutch farmers, living far 
away from one another, and easily ruled by a governor 
with a small executive council and a small legislative 
council, after the ordinary crown colony pattern. 

The case of the Transvaal presents difficulties such as 
we have not faced before, except perhaps in Canada. 
We have often been confronted by the task of ruling 
black races, and by the admission of all have on the whole 
succeeded, as the cases of India, Egypt and Ceylon 
testify. But here we have to govern two white races 
(who do not love one another the more because they are 
at different stages of civilisation), surrounded by a huge 
Kaffir fringe. The first fact to be grasped is that the 
war has shifted the centre of South African gravity from 
Cape Town to Pretoria. Cape Town will always retain a 
certain amount of business as a landing-place for pas- 
sengers and goods, but it will become more and more a 
town of transit, and will relapse, after the war-fever 
is over, into its former somnolent beatitude. The 
political and commercial centre of South Africa will 
henceforth be the Transvaal: and there consequently 
must be the ruler of South Africa. It will probably be 
necessary to relieve Sir Alfred Milner of his duties as 
Governor of Cape Colony, and appoint in his place 
some conciliatory official, who will be under the orders 
of the High Commissioner. Sir Alfred Milner should 
transfer his residence to Pretoria, where he might 
combine the offices of High Commissioner of South 
Africa and Governor of the Transvaal. If there be 
any constitutional or sentimental objections to the 
separation of the office of Governor of Cape Colony 
from that of High Commissioner, Sir Alfred Milner 
must appoint a deputy for Cape Town: the important 
thing is that he should concentrate his mind upon the 
government of the Transvaal, and that by the trans- 
lation of residence he should proclaim to South Africa 
that the centre of the future confederation will be, 
as it always ought to be, the capital of wealth 
and population. By what precise form of autocratic 
constitution Sir Alfred Milner is to be enabled to 
build up a future state it is not so easy to determine. 
The government of India, with its Governor-General’s 
Council, its Presidencies, its Lieutenant-Governors, its 
Chief Commissioners, and its Residents, is on far too 
large and complicated a scale to serve us as a model. 
But the Ceylon type of crown colony is a good one, 
and has succeeded in reconciling the interests and 
satisfying the wishes of British planters and native 
races. The government of Ceylon is administered by 
a Governor, aided by an Executive Council of five 
members, and a Legislative Council of eighteen members, 
including the Governor and Executive Council. The 
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twelve unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
are nominated to represent the different interests and 
races of the island. Sir Alfred Milner, as Governor of 
the Transvaal, must be assisted by an Executive Council, 
composed of his Ministers, to be appointed by and 
responsible to him alone. There might be a small 
Legislative Council, of which the Governor and his 
executive must bea majority, and the unofficial members 
might be nominated, some by the Chamber of Mines, 
some by the Dutch farmers, and some by the other 
commercial interests. 

Such a type of absolute government might safely 
be accompanied by some form of municipal autonomy 
for Johannesburg. We are not sure whether, for some 
years at all events, the inhabitants of Johannesburg 
might not prefer the benevolent despotism of Sir 
Alfred Milner to any other kind of government, and we 
can see difficulties in the way of placing the police 
under the control of a new and popularly elected town 
council. But, as in London, the police might be placed 
under the control of the Imperial authority, and the 
mayor and council might find enough to do in the 
drainage, paving, and lighting of Johannesburg, which 
according to all accounts leave much to be desired. 
Licences for the sale of liquor will, of course, be the 
subject of special legislation, and will probably remain 
in the hands of the [mperial executive. Should it be 
decided to give Johannesburg, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s original idea, municipal independence, 
it would never do to leave the mining industry 
entirely at the mercy of the new council, or the shop- 
keepers would pay for all urban improvements out of 
the pockets of shareholders. The mining industry 
should be kept, in a sense, separate, and allowed 
to organise a form of interior economy for 
itself, which could be perfectly well done by the 
Chamber of Mines. That some such form of govern- 
ment will be necessary for the Transvaal before it takes 
its place amongst our self-governing colonies is evident. 
How long this period of absolute rule may be necessary 
must again depend upon events. Though it may seem 
an ungracious thing to say at this moment, most of us 
would admit privately that many of our colonies were 
given responsible government too early in their career. 
Our young colonial soldiers are splendid fellows, physi- 
cally and morally. But we rather fancy that the average 
Englishman would be scandalised by too close an 
acquaintance with colonial politics. We trust and 
believe that federation will cure some of the grosser 
evils of the colonial parliaments : but their early history 
is better passed over. We need not repeat our favourite 
mistake of giving people power before they are fit for 
it in the Transvaal, where we have a clean slate. 
Opinions will certainly differ as to the psychological 
moment for granting independence to our new provinces. 
The date will be decided, not by the merits of the 
question, but by the position of political parties in Great 
Britain. Of one thing we are sure: that the man to 
preside over the evolution of what is destined to be one 
of the most important States in the Empire is Sir 
Alfred Milner, and we are almost ashamed to notice the 
base attempts that have been made in certain quarters 
to rob him of the crown of his most distinguished 
official career. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


q ORD ROBERTS still continues his uninterrupted 
course of success. The work he has hitherto 
achieved undoubtedly stamps him as a General of the 
highest order, and one who is endowed with that 
combination of dash and caution which is the leading 
characteristic of all great commanders. His advance 
into the Transvaal was by no means free from risks. 
The right flank of his lines of communication was 
left considerably exposed. Indeed even yet he may 
have difficulties owing to their immense length in 
the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal. But to 
achieve success in war a commander must run risks. 
On the other hand it is a remarkable commentary 
on the feébleness of Boer strategy that, having wasted 
their energies on futile objects in the earlier stages 
of the campaign, they should have been unable to offer 
any serious resistance, at a time when our advance 
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should have been attended by formidable difficulties. 
Further accounts since Lord Roberts’ entry into 
Johannesburg on 1 June show that the actual occupa- 
tion of the town passed off quietly, owing mainly to 
the good arrangements made by the Boer commandant. 
Johannesburg itself was comparatively empty, and the 
British troops were received with cordiality. Similar 
manifestations, however, have hitherto counted for little. 
Only three guns had been left in the forts—two 65 mm. 
Krupps and one Woolwich howitzer made in 1879— 
but some hundred prisoners were taken. After the 
ceremonial entry, the 7th and 11th Divisions, the Naval 
Brigade, the heavy artillery, and two brigade divisions 
R.F.A. marched past the Commander-in-Chief, while 
the cavalry and mounted infantry occupied the district 
on the north. 

Early on the morning of the 4th the general 
advance was resumed; and when Six-mile Spruit 
—some five miles south of Pretoria—was reached, both 
banks were found in the occupation of the enemy, 
who were quickly dislodged from their positions by the 
mounted infantry and Yeomanry, and were subsequently 
pursued for nearly a mile. The pursuit was then 
checked by a heavy artillery fire from a well-concealed 
and dominating position. Thereupon our heavy guns, 
which had been marching near the head of the column, 
were pushed forward to the assistance of the mounted 
infantry—at least they came up as rapidly as the oxen 
and mules could draw them over the rolling downs 
which surround Pretoria. They were moreover sup- 
ported by one of General Pole-Carew’s brigades. After 
a few shots had been fired the Boers once more 
retreated, and thereupon turned their attention to our 
left flank, but there they were easily foiled by the 
Yeomanry and mounted infantry. Nevertheless they still 
pressed on our left rear, and to prevent this Lord Roberts 
ordered General Ian Hamilton—who was away some 
three miles to the left—to incline inwards and ths to 
fill the gap. This movement had the effect of driving 
the whole Boer force back on to Pretoria. Darkness 
then began to set in, and further pursuit had perforce to 
be abandoned, and the troops bivouacked where they 
stood. The Guards were then quite close to the most 
southerly of the five forts by which Pretoria was to be 
defended, and within four miles of the town itself. 
Similarly the north side was occupied by the cavalry and 
mounted infantry, while Generals Broadwood and 
Gordon were on the east and west respectively. Lord 
Roberts then despatched an officer to demand in his 
name the surrender of the capital. Shortly before mid- 
night two Boer officials appeared at headquarters who 
bore a letter from General Botha proposing an armis- 
tice to settle terms. The answer was short and to the 
point. Unconditional surrender without discussion, and 
a reply by daybreak. In that reply General Botha 
stated that Pretoria would not be defended. Lord 
Roberts accordingly made his official entry without 
further fighting at 2 P.M. on 5 June. The Boer troops 
in the meantime had slipped away with their guns 
before the approach of our army, and once more 
the number of prisoners was exceedingly small. 
Little information has reached us concerning the 
4,000 British prisoners, beyond the statement that on 
the 5th the majority were at Waterval, and that over 
100 officers were then in Pretoria. 

Meanwhile Boer commandoes still exist in the east 
and west of the Transvaal. Mr. Kruger has presumably 
joined the former in the neighbourhood of Lydenburg. 
More difficult perhaps than crushing these will be the task 
of maintaining intact the long lines of communications, 
which run through hostile territory for nearly 450 miles. 
Theenormous numbers required to guard these compared 
with the men Lord Roberts actually took with him on 
his march well shows their extent. As to General 
Rundle. Apparently—to judge from the number of his 
casualties—he fought a severe action at Senekal on the 


29th. The heavy losses of the 2nd Grenadiers seem to - 


have been mainly due to a fire on the veldt which 
unfortunately had the effect of showing up the 
men clearly to the Boers. The latter, who were 
occupying a kopje of broken rocks, were in considerable 
force, and during the afternoon were largely reinforced. 
Their fire was also especially accurate. This engage- 
ment was originally said to have drawn off the Boers 
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from Lindley, where a force of Imperial Yeomanry was 
surrounded. Unfortunately this did not prove to be the 
case, for on the 31st the 13th Battalion of that force was 
obliged to surrender before a superior body of Boers. 
On hearing that an attack on these was being made, 
Lord Roberts ordered Lord Methuen—who was then 
one march north-east of Kroonstad—to hasten to their 
assistance. This he at once proceeded to do, and in 
twenty-five hours he covered forty-five miles. But 
unfortunately he was too late to render any assistance, 
but he succeeded—according to his despatch—in 
routing a force of 2,000 Boers in a* running fight 
of five hours’ duration. General Rundle and General 
Brabant are now stated to be at Hammonia near 
Ficksburg. Meanwhile General Colvile reports the 
arrival of the Highland Brigade at Heilbron. As 
regards the disposition of the other troops in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony, the force under 
General Hunter is approaching Potchefstroom; one 
brigade of the 6th Division at Bloemfontein has gone 
to Senekal, and the 3rd Division is now at Kroonstad. 
There are therefore plenty of troops to deal with the com- 
mandoes in the east of the Orange River Colony, and, 
considering that our forces now practically cut off the 
retreat of the Boers westwards and northwards, the 
latter should eventually fall into our hands, since no 
means of escape appears open to them except Basuto- 
land. From the West comes the news that a small 
force under Sir Charles Warren narrowly escaped 
a disaster near Douglas. A large body of the enemy 
appear to have advanced unseen in the dark, when 
a sudden and unexpected attack was at once made. 
In Natal things remain in statu. It is certainly difficult 
to explain Sir Redvers Buller’s inactivity, in view of 
the forces at his disposal-——three infantry divisions as 
well as cavalry and mounted infantry—which largely 
outnumber the Boers in front of him. 


THE CHINESE IMBROGLIO. 


i has long been held by competent observers that 


the greatest danger to the integrity of China lay 
much less in the risk of wilful aggression than in the 
outbreak of disturbances that might provoke foreign 
intervention. The great European Powers chiefly 
interested in the Far East were far from anxious to 
precipitate a crisis. Having, by means of industrial 
concessions from China and more or less consistent 
agreements between themselves, marked off certain 
spheres within which they designed that their interests 
should preponderate, they were content to wait and let 
China work out her own salvation if she could. There 
seemed a chance, two years ago, that this might 
happen. Whatever may have been the strength or 
weakness of his personal character, whatever the 
extent of his personal knowledge or ignorance, the 
Emperor was in favour of reform and had _ sur- 
rounded himself by reforming advisers. In the 
words of the acknowledged chief of the reformers, 
Kang Yu-wei, ‘‘he correctly diagnosed the country’s 
sickness and began to apply the only remedy.” 
During the five months from May to September 1808, 
edicts were issued establishing colleges ‘‘that his 
people might be instructed in Western knowledge,” 
ordering the substitution of modern for ancient military 


methods, changing the system of examination by. 


substituting science for the old literary essays in ‘‘ style,” 
forming a Board of Agriculture, encouraging news- 
papers, in favour of railroads and mining, in favour of 
Chambers of Commerce, ordering the publication of 
Revenue returns, abolishing useless offices and sine- 
cures, and inviting from high and low suggestions for 
the general welfare. Then came, as might have been ex- 
pected, an outburst of alarm and reaction. Such matters 
are settled in England by a dissolution of Parliament 
and, possibly, achange of Ministry. They are settled in 
Oriental countries by intrigue, violence, and coups 
d@’état. Ambition, self-interest and apprehensions for 
her personal safety combined to place the Empress 
Dowager on.the side of reaction. Things had reached 
a point, in September, when one or other of the two 
opposing parties had to be crushed. The Reformers 
schemed to arrest and confine the Empress. But her 
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experience and decision of character gave her an 
advantage which she utilised to supersede the Emperor; 
and she has been ruling practically in his name ever 
since. A change of Ministry was effected by executions 
of Reform Leaders at Peking and degradations and dis- 
missals among the great Provincial officials. The 
Emperor’s reforming decrees were reversed, and an anti- 
foreign as well as an anti-reform policy was inaugu- 
rated which has led up gradually to the present crisis. 

Grouping foreigners and Reformers in the same 
category, the Empress and her advisers adopted an 
attitude hostile equally to both. Great numbers of 
soldiers were gathered round the capital, under the 
control of reactionary commanders, and tacit encourage- 
ment was given to societies like the Boxers who might 
be ‘‘set at” the objects of hatred like a dog at a cat. 
People of the calibre of the Empress and her advisers are 
prone to set in motion forces which they cannot control. 
There are some who affirm that she has herself been 
swept back farther than she intended by the re- 
actionary wave; and it was far, doubtless, from 
her thought that the Boxers might precipitate a 
crisis in which not only her position but the safety 
of the dynasty and the empire would be at stake. 
It is the unforeseen, however, that has happened. 
From persecuting converts, they have passed on to 
murdering missionaries, and from pillaging chapels to 
burning stations and pulling up rails. The natural 
consequence has been to aggravate the pressure 
which they were intended to repel. For the second 
time since her usurpation, the Empress has had to suffer 
the humiliation of seeing foreign troops brought up to 
guard the Legations, nor can she feel any confidence 
that their action will be so limited. Rumours of com- 
motion in the Palace, in these circumstances, may be 
accepted with even less than the usual grain. For there 
are extremists and moderates even among the reaction- 
aries ; and men like Yung Lu, who greatly assisted the 
Empress with his military influence but is reputed to 
have stood since for moderation, may well find much to 
say to those who, like Kang Yi, persuaded her to 
execute six of the leading Reformers without trial and 
has been regarded, since, as the protagonist of perse- 
cution. The delight of recrimination is perennial, and 
the opportunity, just now, at Peking, is unique. 

It is no new thing for China to find itself in the throes 
of a crisis. Many dynasties have risen and fallen, and 
many social questions have been raised and settled 
during the centuries that its history has outlasted. Left 
to themselves the Chinese would emerge from this crisis 
as from others. But will they be so left? We have 
said that there is no present desire on the part of the 
most ambitious to precipitate eventualities that it would 
still be convenient to treat as remote. The situation 
is one, however, in which ambitions tend to become 
acute and the hands even of cautious statesmen 
may be forced. Kang Yu-wei and his friends 
have consistently affirmed that the Empress stands 
for Russia and relies on a more or less direct 
promise that Russia will uphold the dynasty. Their 
avowal may find support in the rumour which 
reaches us from Peking that Russia has proposed to 
intervene, now, for the restoration of order in Pechili. 
There might be an element of humour in the spectacle 
of such action against—not reformers or foreign 
aggressors but against the Empress’ own protégés. 
Other interests and other susceptibilities than those of 
the Empress and her entourage are however concerned. 
The Japanese for instance feel uncertain how far such 
action might extend. Nothing differentiates Chinese 
from Japanese statesmen so markedly as the capacity 
of the one and the incapacity of the other to gauge 
and adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
brought about by foreign intercourse. The same 
shortsightedness which has led the Empress and her 
advisers to encourage the Boxers to persecute mission- 
aries and their converts, without foresight of the 
dangers entailed, might lead them to accept Russian 
intervention as a device of the moment, without 
regard to consequences which Japanese statesmen 
clearly apprehend. It was predicated at the time 
that Japan had, in attacking China, set in motion 
forces which she would soon be unable to con- 
trol; that a Far Eastern question had been super- 
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added to the near Eastern Question, and that a 
new field for the conflicting ambitions of Western 
nations had been opened up. But if she was ill advised 
in precipitating the crisis, she has prepared with feverish 
eagerness to take a hand in the solution. Certain 
eventualities come, curiously enough, to be accepted 
as axiomatic. Conflict between aed and Great 
Britain on the frontiers of India is by —. so regarded. 
Conflict between Russia and Japan in North-Eastern 
Asia appears to be more imminent still. Korea may 
be the crux of the situation. But Japanese statesmen 
would regard probably with scarcely less anxiety 
an extension of Russian influence beyond the Great 
Wall over Pechili. Nor, certainly, would they stand 
alone. Germany’s avowed sphere of influence is 
the adjacent province of Shantung with a more or 
less clearly defined hinterland stretching back up 
the course of the Yellow River towards Honan. The 
commercial interests of Great Britain and the United 
States in North China are very great; and neither 
could view with indifference any increase of the great 
influence which Russia has already acquired at Peking. 
We may smile at the suggestion that French troops 
should be sent up the Yangtze to Hankow. Strong pro- 
test was made in well-informed quarters, against the 
apathy which allowed a line penetrating the heart of the 
Yangtze Valley to pass into other than British hands. 
We have not probably yet seen the end of that blunder ; 
but the Boxers are not yet demonstrating in Hupeh and 
a French occupation of the Hankow terminus would 
scarcely be endured. 


THE TRANSVAAL MINING INDUSTRY. 


8 Na longed-for hour has come, and after five years 

of alarms and disappointments Johannesburg has 
passed into the possession of a first-rate Power without 
a shaft or a cylinder being injured. Yet so unreason- 
able is humanity, particularly stock-jobbing humanity, 
that no sooner have we got rid of the bogey of the 
Boer oligarchy than we are told to gaze upon another 
bogey, that, namely, of the future taxation of the mines 
by the British Government. Until the other day we 
were always informed that what made gold-mining in 
the Transvaal risky was the corruption and misgovern- 
ment of Mr. Kruger, coupled with the haunting fear of 
war. Having got rid of both these causes of anxiety, 
it is childish to speak as if the position of the mining 
industry was not enormously improved. Be it remem- 
bered that the mine-owners did not so much complain 
of the amount of their taxation, though like other 
human beings they would have preferred to see it 
less. Their grievance was that they got nothing 
in return for their taxes, which were spent in 
secretly buying guns, or went into the pockets 
of dishonest and incompetent Boers. During the last 
year of its existence, in 1899, the Boer Government 
took from the mining indusiry, in round figures, 
some £4,000,000 by taxation. Of this sum quite 
41,500,000 was wasted in corruption and ammunition, 
while the dynamite monopoly stood for another 
£500,000. It is perfectly true that the mining industry 
paid these taxes, and very large dividends into the 
bargain. Even if we assume that its proportion of the 
cost of the war and the new administration will 
necessitate a continuance of the same amount of 
taxation—and it is inconceivable that the British 
Government should make the mines pay more than the 
Boer Government—how much better off will the mining 
industry be when in return for its taxes it gets an 
honest and competent rule, an efficient police, a safe 
and continuous supply of native labour, sanitation, 
education, and a regulated sale of liquor! But we 
hardly see how the new taxation can be as much 
as the old. The cost of the war has been put at 
460,000,000, and as the estimate was for the end 
of September, there ought to be a margin over for 
compensation claims. It would, in our judgment, be 
impossible to ask the Transvaal to pay more than 
430,000,000. The only ground on which it would 
be justifiable to ask the Roninad for more than half 
the cost is that the war was undertaken for the sake of 
the mines, which our Ministers and their supporters in 
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the press and Parliament have strenuously denied If 
it really was a capitalists’ war, by all means throw 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the cost upon the 
capitalists, though we may remark in passing that the 
payers would be, not the ‘‘helots of Park Lane,” but 
the shareholders. Let the companies pay, if it be true, 
as the enemies of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes 
assert, that the British troops have been sent across 
the sea to fight the battles of the companies. But if 
it be the fact, as all Imperialists maintain, that it was 
a question whether we or the Dutch were to rule South 
Africa, and that in suppressing the Orange and Trans- 
vaal Republics we have been in reality reconquering 
our South African Empire, then it would be inequitable 
to throw more than half the cost of the business upon 
the Transvaal mines. The interest on 430,000,000 at 
3} per cent., which allows 4 per cent. for sinking fund, 
would be £975,000, as a first charge on the revenues 
of the new Transvaal colony. We think it very 
likely that the cost of administration, for the first 
five years, at all events, whilst there are military 
in the country, will not be less than £2,000,000 
per annum. Then there is the expropriation of 
the Netherlands Railway Company, which it will 
be absolutely necessary for the British Government to 
undertake. There is a scale of expropriation provided 
in the concession, which is the repayment of the loans 
or debentures and twenty years’ purchase of the average 
profits for the three previous years, plus 1 per cent. on 
the share capital for every unexpired year of the con- 
cession, which has fifteen years torun. We need not 
trouble our readers with the sum in arithmetic, but the 
total cost of expropriation, including a Reserve Fund 
of £500,000, works out at close on £11,000,000, the 
interest on which at 3 per cent. (the money might be 
raised at } per cent. more or less) is £363,000. If we 
add these items, the interest on proportion of war loan, 
the cost of government, and the interest on railway 
loan, the annual taxation of the new colony should be, 
roughly speaking, £3,338,000, to which another 
£125,000 must probably be added for the existing 
Transvaal Fives, known as the Rothschild loan, which 
will possibly be converted. Against this has to be 
set the large receipts from the Netherlands Railway, 
which last year amounted to £669,000, and this would 
be increased as soon as the railway was in our hands. 

A wise Government widens the basis of taxation, re- 
ducing as much as possible the taxes on the raw material 
of its staple industry. There can be no doubt 
that the new régime will endeavour to cheapen the cost 
of whatever is necessary for the business of gold- 
mining, i.e. machinery, dynamite, &c., while it will 
try to raise fresh revenue by taxing the luxuries 
of a money-making population. The influx of new 
settlers and the establishment of new industries will in 
time relieve the mining companies, though perhaps not 
to a large extent, of the burthen of taxation. We do 
not see how that burthen can amount to more than 
about £ 3,000,000 a year when allowance is made for 
new sources of revenue, which is nearly 25 per cent. 
less than before, while the advantages to be gained are 
too obvious to require enumeration. Most of the mines 
that were crushing are ready to resume work as soon 
as they can get their supply of labour. Little or no 
injury has been done to the machinery, pumping out the 
water is soon accomplished, and it ought not to take 
more than six weeks or two months to get the Kaffirs 
from Inhambane, Basutoland, the northern parts of the 
Transvaal, and the Protectorate. It is often said 
that the ‘‘boys” will not dare to return as long as 
there are any armed Boers about, and that there- 
fore it is futile to talk of resuming work at 
the mines until peace is formally declared. But 
that is not the case, for labour-contractors can escort 
their Kaffirs from these districts, and they will come 
willingly enough when they know that regular wages 
are to be earned. It may not be superfluous to point 
out to the general reader that the process of gold- 
mining on the Witwatersrand is, if freed from political 
anxiety, as steady and solid an industy as coal-mining 
in Staffordshire or Durham. Some of the mines turn 
out richer ore than others, and one of the many 
advantages of a fair system of taxation is that the 
poorer mines will be able to work at a profit. But all 
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the estimates of the life of the mines have been ex- 
ceeded by the results, and it is now practically certain 
that the Rand industry will flourish for another fifty 
ears. What prospectors may find in the northern 
parts of the Transvaal, such as Waterburg or Rusten- 
burg, or how the quartz mines in the Lydenburg dis- 
trict may do, it is no use conjecturing. The point is 
that the Transvaal mining industry, as far as the Rand 
is concerned, has emerged from the region of pro- 
moters and speculators into the position,of one of the 
leading producers of the world. Our calculations are 
based upon the assumption that a reasonable and 
equitable attitude is adopted by the Mother Country, 
and that the new colony is not started upon its career 
with a millstone of debt round its neck. 


FLOREAT ETONA.* 


A Boras fourth of June has just gone by, and the 

appearance of another edition of Mr. Stapylton’s 
School Lists recalls once again to old Etonians the true 
proportions of life. Here boyhood and youth are not, 
as in commonplace biography, treated as a first chapter 
in existence, but as a substantial moiety thereof. 
There is no attempt to sustain the paradox that states- 
manship, jurisprudence, arms, science compose the only 
important object of human effort: the dignity of youth 
is not asserted, it imposes itself in these pages and 
obtains not the introductory chapter but a solid half of 
the history. We turn at random to some well-known 
Etonian names and find, say, 

Warre, Edmond. Head Master of Eton. Newc. Sch. 1854; 
Balliol, 1st cl. classics ; F. of All Souls’, Hon. Fellow of Balliol ; 
Oxford VIII. 

and 

Thesiger, Hon. Alfred Henry. Lord Justice of Appeal; Ch. Ch. 
Oxford; son of Lord Chelmsford ; cox. Eton VIII. 1855. 
1880. 

and again 

Lyttelton, Charles G Viscount Cobham ; a Railway Commr. 
Trin. Camb., 1st cl. Law, 2nd classics ; Capt. Eton XI. ; Camb. 
XI. 1861-4. 

To no one in the whole work are more than three lines 
of biography dedicated. Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Balfour, and we have no doubt Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury in former editions, have to be contented 
with the same space as the most obscure of their 
followers : an Etonian may win a great campaign, or 
discover a new gas, but Lord Roberts and Lord 
Burleigh are treated with the same rigour of condensa- 
tion as their fags or their fagmasters. Here is the true 
Etonian democracy. President of Pop, Captain of the 
Boats, Newcastle Scholar. Here are titles beside which 
rank a Secretary of State, a Judge of the High Court, a 
Field-Marshal, an Admiral and all the solemn plausibi- 
lities of the world. Who, at the age of 70, can look 
back on a life combining success in boyhood with suc- 
cess in mature years, and feel any certainty that the 
tiper ambitiéns have produced equal satisfaction? One 
merit is possessed, however, by the latter, they 
produce sufficient incomes to enable a man to fulfil the 
highest paternal obligation—to send his sons to 
Eton. And sufficient incomes are unhappily neces- 
sary. The misfortune, not the fault, of Eton 
is that the school has that glamour which attracts rich 
men, and as there are many rich men against whom, as 
the police say, ‘‘ nothing is known,” there are many 
boys at Eton who live in the holidays and look forward, 
when they have left Eton, to living permanently in an 
atmosphere in which the idea of a restricted income is 
entirely unknown. The school charges in themselves 
are far from high, but the authorities can do but little 
to mitigate the environment of wealth. So let a 
parent whose son is at Eton gird himself to the task 
of allowing him, when he comes out into the world, at 
least £300 per annum, unless he can feel sure that his 
son is equal to the strain of ordering his life by different 
pecuniary standards than those by which his boyhood 
has been regulated. 


* « Fasti Etonenses.” By A. C. Benson. Eton: Drake. 1900, 
21s. net. 

‘* Eton School Lists, 1853-1892.” By H. E. C. Stapylton. Eton: 
Drake. 1900. 21s. net. 
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It is strongly asserted by Mr. Arthur Benson in his 
charming work ‘‘ Fasti Etonenses,” that Eton boys 
work, if anything, too hard, and this may be quite true 
of a large number of boys, for it is an educational 
truism that in a school like Eton where liberty is a 
tradition not to be broken, the authorities cannot make 
the standard of examinations higher than the ordinary 
boy with industry can pass. Those who are extra- 
ordinary in stupidity are crushed out in the struggle for 
existence. The average youth is kept hard at work. 
But the unusually intelligent, so far as school regula- 
tions are concerned, have necessarily a magnificent 
time. Some reforms are due when the next head 
master succeeds Dr. Warre, who for many years has 
commanded the respect and affection of Etonians. For 
like the Porte, Eton yields reforms only to a new 
Ambassador. We might hope—but in these days the 
idea is almost Quixotic—for a stiffer assertion of the 
needs of the intellect over those of the body than 
prevails at Eton or indeed any great public school. 
But the vast nervous strain of political and professional 
life has made some thoughtful parents doubt whether 
the athletic ideals of public schools are not evolved, in 
part at any rate, out of the necessities of the age 
demanding that the young shall not be too soon 
absorbed in the intellectual conflicts in which after-life 
is consumed. And it is certain that the schoolmasters 
will never effect much in the direction of a higher 
standard of industry, while athletic sports hold the 
pre-eminent position in the estimation of public and 
parents which they at present occupy. If games are to 
be played, by all means let them be played in the spirit 
in which they are played at Eton. Much education is 
to be gained from their organization and management, 
and many qualities valuable in after-life are matured by 
spirited, energetic and disciplined conduct of them. 
Games so conducted breed captains—and the expanding 
empire has demand for an ample supply. 

There is no monitorial system at Eton, but the influ- 
ential boys take a very real part in the government of 
their houses. One famous house, for many years ruled 
by a lady beloved and respected by generations of boys, 
has furnished an admirable object-lesson of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy which can be obtained by cordial 
combination of the boy captain with the official superior. 
It is said that in all except the oldest public schools 
this faculty of self-government is difficult to create and 
maintain. It is the central feature of an Etonian 
education, and infinitely the most valuable results which 
are gathered from the great school are to be traced to 
it. A glance at the class lists at the Universities shows 
that Etonians are well to the front in honours—but 
their characteristic, which they possess above others, 
is that they come to the top even when they are not 
intellectually supreme. Brain power, unaccompanied 
by other qualities, does not dominate the world. Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. 
John Morley, and Lord Curzon did not get a ‘‘ first” at 
the University. 

Numbers, wealth, and connexions may all be dis- 
counted, yet there will remain a surprising number of 
Etonians in commanding positions. Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour, Lords Rosebery and Kimberley, Lord 
Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller, Lords Curzon, Minto, 
and almost all the other governors of Colonies, a 
large number of Cabinet Ministers, together with two 
of the most promising outside that body, Mr. Brodrick 
and Mr. George Wyndham, Sir G. Kekewich of the 
Education Office, Sir T. Saunderson, the Hon. F. 
Bertie of the Foreign Office, Sir E. Hamilton of 
the Treasury, Mr. Ruggies-Brise, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Prisons, Mr. Dickinson, Chairman of L.C.C., 
occur readily to the mind, but hundreds of others 
might be enumerated. The law is less well repre- 
sented. The late Lord Herschell delivered a lecture 
at Eton and called it ‘‘An Eton Chancellor.” But 
the profane remarked that ‘‘ Zhe Eton Chancellor” 
would have been, if less polite, more candid, as Lord 
Camden is the solitary occupant of the woolsack whom 
Eton can claim. ‘‘ The ladye Common Law must lie 
alone,” said Francis North, but Etonians dislike intel- 
lectual austerity, and at twenty-five generally decline 
this chaste but somewhat unattractive bride. No more 
conspicuous instance, however, could be chosen of the 
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Etonian faculty of rising to the top of a profession, 
whose severer learning he always despised, than the 
late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. 

On the whole we do not quarrel with Mr. Benson’s 
eloquent summary of Eton as it is. ‘‘In the face of 
much change, the essential spirit of the place is some- 
how the same ; the spirit of reasonable liberty is para- 
mount. The boys are largely trusted to govern them- 
selves, and they respond with generosity to the 
confidence reposed in them. Generation after genera- 
tion goes away from Eton, believing in, venerating and 
loving their ancient school, with a sentiment often more 
like the sentiment of a lover than of a child. Moreover, 
Etonians think of Eton, not only as a place of idyllic 
happiness, with the outlines softened by the golden 
glow of remembered boyhood, but as a place where 
they sowed the seeds of reverence and control, and 
learnt, not only out of books, lessons which will stand 
them in good stead in larger fields, among more arduous 
duties, and in less untroubled hours.” 


WAR AND THE HUMAN CHARACTER. 


| dese! those of us who are most convinced that, 
within any calculable time, the abolition of war 
and armies is altogether impracticable, must sympathise 
with many of the feelings, though they do not endorse 
the judgments, of the enthusiasts who think otherwise. 
It may indeed be reasonably contended that the apostles 
of universal peace have an object in view which not 
only cannot be realised, but would, if realised, be on 
the whole undesirable. It may be reasonably con- 
tended that to remove war from the list of possibilities, 
would entail on the human race far more serious evils 
than are caused by its occasional occurrence. This is 
the view that has been deliberately and conscientiously 
arrived at by thinkers as different in their pursuits, their 
ideals and their temperaments, as Moltke and Mr. 
Ruskin. The former maintained that war was so 
healthy a discipline for a nation, that occasional wars 
would be desirable, even if there were nothing to fight 
about. Mr. Ruskin maintained that in the school of 
war alone could many of the noblest qualities of the 
human race develop themselves. But evenif we accept 
this view of the case as true, we must nevertheless 
admit that, though war may be salutary in its more 
general results on mankind, quite apart from the 
national disputes decided by it, yet it is in itself, and 
in its proximate results, an evil. It necessarily in- 
terferes with the more obvious processes of civilisation ; 
and the widespread sorrow, the deaths, and the 
physical sufferings entailed by it, are at once so 
apparent and so inevitable, that it is quite superfluous to 
insist on them. 

But even if, for argument’s sake, we make all 
necessary concessions as to these evils, and grant that 
whatever good results war produces might be pro- 
duced in some other way, they are of no practical 
import—there are merely concessions in the air—unless, 
whilst bewailing men’s habit of settling their disputes 
by fighting, we can really induce men to settle 
them by some different means; and the radical 
weakness in the position of the philosophers of the 
peace party, lies in the fact that they have very 
imperfectly considered the difficulties which lie in the 
way of carrying out their programme. The difficulties 
to which they have confined their attention, and which 
they have taxed their ingenuity to obviate, are merely 
the proximate difficulties—the difficulties that lie on the 
surface—difficulties connected with the stages by which 
various nations should reduce their armaments, till war 
was practically made impossible, or with the means of 
constructing some satisfactory court of arbitration, of 
giving effect to its decisions, and of thus rendering—as 
they all assume they would render—the arbitrament 
of war obsolete, by providing an efficient substitute. 
They leave out of sight altogether one most pertinent 
question—the question whether, even if any alternative 
to war could be devised, the human race as a whole 
would not prefer war. The philosophers. of peace 
apparently start with the assumption that those actually 
engaged in war always enter upon it with reluctance— 
that they are driven to the battlefield the unwilling 
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victims of circumstance ; that the non-combatants who 
urge that a war should be prosecuted are inspired 
only by that second-hand kind of courage which is 
derived from the fact that they are free from danger 
themselves; whilst the fundamental sentiments of 
genuine human nature—the sentiments of the soldiers 
no less than of the civilians—are represented by those 
of the latter who, though they are in personal 
safety, wince at the thought of a bullet as con- 
vulsively as they would at the sound of it. This 
assumption, at different times, has expressed itself 
in various forms. It has consistently expressed itself 
in the theory of the old-fashioned republicans, that 
wars have been always the work of kings and 
nobles—that the people of one country have never had 
any quarrel, or any will to fight, with the people of 
another ; and that war would naturally decline with 
the growth of the democratic principle. A shallower 
view of human nature it is hardly possible to conceive, 
or one which has been more ignominiously refuted by 
the hard logic of facts. The people of the United 
States need only a fitting occasion to show a spirit as 
belligerent as that of the marshals of Louis XIV. 
The successful heroism of some great general or 
admiral wakes a thrill of enthusiasm from New York 
to San Francisco. Republican France is not less 
warlike than Imperial France ; and Imperial France 
was more vehemently .warlike than its Emperor. 
Mr. Lecky, indeed, has observed with perfect justice 
that the greatest menace to peace in the modern world, 
lies not in the ambition of kings or aristocracies, which 
is usually sobered by calculation and self-restraint, but 
in waves of national passions, which sweep through 
entire peoples, and in which kings and aristocracies 
may participate, but which do not originate with them. 
This is the fact—this great fact of human nature—to 
which the philosophers of peace ought to give their 
attention : and if they would understand it, they cannot 
do so more easily than by giving their attention to the 
following train of reflections. 

Let them dwell first on that set of phenomena with 
which they are most familiar, which appeals most 
strongly to their imagination, and most painfully 
stirs their feelings. These are the obvious hard- 
ships, pains, and horrors of war—the toilsome marches, 
the sudden deaths, smarting wounds, the mangled 
or amputated limbs; and, together with these, the 
desire normal in man, for ease, comfort, and security ; 
his care, in ordinary circumstances, to protect his 
person from the slightest scratch or bruise; the 
tragedy he is apt to make of a sprained ankle; the 
increasing emphasis with which the workman demands 
that machinery shall be properly fenced, and that he 
should, so far as is practicable, be protected against 
every danger and discomfort that besets his industry. 
Let our philosophers reflect how impossible it would be 
to get masons and bricklayers to construct such a 
work—let us say—as the Thames Embankment, if this 
could only be done under a shower of falling bricks 
which would threaten every one of them,with death, 
and inflict death daily on some of them ; or how yet 
more impossible it would be to induce any ordinary 
painter to paint a rifle-target, whilst marksmen were 
sending their bullets at it. And then, having reflected 
on these well-known facts, let our philosophers turn to 
another, which may well strike them as paradoxical, 
but which is equally certain and notorious. This is 
the fact that whereas men shrink from such 
dangers as these, and would burn with indigna- 
tion if they were asked, or were even re- 
quested to undergo them, they will with equanimity 
undertake to face, and will actually face with enthu- 
siasm, hardships and dangers far greater, when they 
are the hardships and dangers of war. War, in which we 
may include certain forms of adventure that are akin to 
it, stands in this respect alone amongst all other human 
activities. What, then, is this impulse which makes 
men willing, and even eager, as soldiers, to brave 
dangers which, in any other capacity, they would strain 
every muscle to avoid ; and to endure hardships, which 
if encountered in any other occupation, would lead 
them to denounce it as unfit for a human being? It 
cannot be a mere accident. Few impulses, amongst the 
stronger races at all events, are so widely spread, or so 
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inveterate, or have shown themselves so obstinately 
persistent from the earliest dawn of history up to the 
present day. They are the impulses that invest fight- 
ing with a certain attractiveness for its own sake, an 
attractiveness that is independent of any duty to fight, 
and any advantage to be derived from doing so. 

A part of this attractiveness is, no doubt, due to 
the fact that when once fighting is in progress, those 
engaged in it are hedged in by alternatives of pro- 
bable death, or of victory, which absorb the imagination 
as nothing else can, and keep the faculties stretched 
to their highest point of tension.” But behind the 
excitement thus generated by the conditions of warfare, 
there is a deeper—an antecedent impulse, which, instead 
of being generated by the conditions of warfare, 
generates them. This is the combative instinct, or we 
may call it the combatant appetite, which has been 
ingrained in the nature of all the dominant races, by 
ages of that ceaseless struggle to which they owe their 
survival. A Continental paper at the beginning of the 
present war, sneered at the readiness of the British to 
enlist without conscription, as a sign that the masses 
in this country were so oppressed and miserable, that 
even the life of a soldier seemed preferable to their 
normal condition. This insinuation, which proved 
nothing but the natural cowardice of the writer, has 
been refuted, if refutation was needed, by the fact that 
our fellow-countrymen who have been cradled in the 
amplest luxury, have been as eager to leave the 
manor-hougse, the club, and the hunting-field, and brave 
the dangers of bullet and shell and ambush, as the 
poorest man in the ranks, whose only fortune was his pay, 
and whose only home was the peasant’s cottage and 
the slum flat. What, then, is the conclusion to be 
drawn from this striking, this undeniable fact—from 
this trait which is a trait not of a class, but 
of human nature? It is a trait, as we have 
said before, which alone makes war possible. It isa 
trait which makes equally impossible the complete 
abolition of war. Nations will never, under all circum- 
stances, consent to settle their disputes by arbitration ; 
because there is another means cf settling them for 
which they have an instinctive preference, and a prefer- 
ence which in certain circumstances is always ready 
to develop into a passion. If the philosophers of peace 
think that this instinctive preference can be ignored, or 
that a few meetings at Exeter Hall will extinguish it, 
they behave like the rustic of Horace, who waits till 
the river shall dry up; ‘‘ but the river rolls on, and will 
roll, voluble till the end of time.” 


ROMNEY AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


ee art of presenting a painter to advantage has not 

been successfully practised by those who have 
arranged the Romney exhibition at the Grafton 
Gallery. They have rather been influenced by the desire 
to get together a great quantity of work including 
many pictures not hitherto shown, sometimes for good 
reasons. Hence we have, besides some of the best, a 
great many bad things by Romney, a good many bad 
things that may be by other people, a few not bad 
things that must be by other people, and too many of 
the not bad things that are authentic. 

The steadiest of painters’ reputations do not burn 
with an equal flame, but are subject to flaws and chills, 
and the device of a large indiscriminate assemblage of 
pictures is the worst for nursing and trimming the 
fire. Romney’s talent is precisely of the kind to 
suffer from this awkward reverence. The interest of 
his painting is exhausted on all sides but one by 
a single good example, because only one element is 
variable. His hold upon form was generic and super- 
ficial ; a new face set him no new problem, he merely 
moved the parts of the mask a little about so that the 
features by their spacing might approach to a likeness ; 
the constituents of his face are formalised almost like 
sculpture when it had scraped through the customs of 
the Roman schools, and then through the octroi of a 
Gibson. His colour was a process ; when successful it 
looks fairly well by itself, but is found out directly it is 
hung beside anything better. The reddish ground holds 
the varying tints together so long as they do not set up 
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as positive colours ; when they do the result is deplor- 
able. At best a Romney leans to pink and brick; at 
worst shows a cold plummy flesh tint with bright acces- 
sory discords. Romney was never a member of the 
Academy, and it is thought that one of his motives 
in not joining may have been the fear of 
hanging beside Sir Joshua. He preferred what he 
called ‘‘the circle of his own domestic gallery.” 
Inferior, then, to his great contemporaries in colour, 
Romney was no less so in his indifference to enrich- 
ment or precious quality in the paint itself. His 
material is agreeable but never exquisite, so that 
he lacks another of those elements that sometimes 
turn the scale of our interest in favour of a picture. 
To Gainsborough this quality came as part of his 
instinctive gift, of the magic of his drawing. Reynolds 
worked for it with all the resourceful wariness of a 
great general, indeed he pushed beyond the bounds of 
painter’s honesty to get it. What he admires for 
example, in a richly textured Rembrandt, something 
that came to Rembrandt as the crown of drawing 
raised to its highest power, he will attempt to adopt 
as quality without the modelling that gave it birth, 
preparing his ground with a mechanical reticulation, to 
give richness to the pleasant paint above. Romney 
has nothing of this, so that he makes his charge on 
the eye with no reinforcements to bring up if his first 
attack shall have failed. A formalist in drawing, a 
colourist within a commonish ruddy envelope, with no 
great range or depth of humanity, he has little variety 
to carry him through a big exhibition. 

The disillusionment of the big collection then is 
likely to damp the visitor, and after the limitations 
marked above it may seem that little can remain to 
uphold Romney’s claim to a high place in the English 
school. But a little patience will reassure us. Even 
when we have discounted what is common to him with 
Reynolds and Gainsborough in the portrait-image of 
the time, the graciousness that was rather their dis- 
covery than his, he possesses a positive gift of a funda- 
mental kind, the gift of large unfrittered design, his 
invention of pose. In the exhibition this is obscured 
to some extent by the monotony with which the 
fashionable portrait-painter repeated a single attitude. 
Numbers 34 and 35 are hung together as if to enforce 
this, and not far away are 17 and 21. These pictures not 
only in pose but in feature are almost to a touch the same 
—they are the same idea repeated 4 propos of different 
sitters with the least possible allowance for variation in 
bulk, feature and a few accessories. But the design itself 
is a large one, the hat, hair, dress, with their big spaces, 
the gently disposed arms and folded hands are striking 
and memorable to the eye. The same simplicity and 
breadth mark the portrait of Mrs. Lowther (No. 28) 
with less of pose, in one sense of the word, and more 
of surprise. It has already been allowed that this 
simplicity is gained rather easily by emptiness in the 
forms, but it is not all negative. It carries with it an 
aspect of gpenness and candour; in their abstraction 
Romney’s faces of women often convey the first flash 


_of a beautiful face lit with the shock of eager eyes. 


But something more ingenious than this general breadth 
may be studied in No. 49, Emma, Lady Hamilton. 
What an admirable knot of lines! The complete 
impulse of the simple pose has called on every 
scrap of form to play up to, echo, and vary the grand 
leading lines. The horizontal of the dress, for example, 
that runs out parallel with the frame, and gives a re- 
sisting element to the ovals of the hat and body, is 
repeated across the drapery of the arm, and the line of 
the hand, so charmingly tucked in under the chin, 
sweeps on in the kerchief tied round the hat. Knit 
close with happy life this is great design. An ex- 
ample not of this complex knot work, but of simplicity 
such as only a mind excited to design would venture, is 
the seated reading figure No. 116. This is Romney’s 
favourite way of getting his effects, a broad block of 
form, little divided up by line-work or by shadow. 
But the ‘‘ Amma reading a gasetie recording one of 

‘elson’s victories” (79) is an equally grand plot of 
shadow. The face and the newspaper are in shade, 
the light just touches the edge of the latter and runs 
down the hand and arm. e eyes glow out at the 
sheet like fires from a cave. 
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In Emma Lyon the passion of Romney’s art found 
its mistress. Artistic excitement was born with him in 
the seizing of a beautiful pose, and died when the pose 
was secured in the most general terms upon his canvas. 
His sketches and unfinished pictures are therefore better 
than more laboured pieces, for they represent the vital 
moment. But the general formalism of his drawing 
and colour, in professedly finished work, is a fashion of 
stopping when all that was his business with shape 
was done. Emma Lyon, a woman with the genius 
of beauty, of pose, and of impersonation, must have 
been a heaven to his groping fancy, and 
painting to Romney, one may well conceive, would 
mean, once he knew her, to note on canvas after 
unfinished canvas each new divine disposition of that 
living statue. We may occupy our pedantic moments 
by measuring how far this feverish pursuit of the 
attitudes of an enchantress comes short of the complete 
art of a painter, in others, when we take the positive 
gift thankfully, we will rather bless the conjunction of 
stars that brought the moody painter, with his short 
breath but real breath of inspiration, and Jeanne d’Arc 
Cassandra Calypso Magdalen Cecilia Circe Emma Lyon 
together. 

But great as was that model’s influence on Romney’s 
art, and inseparable as her name is from his legend, it 
should be remembered that the discovery came late. 
Romney was forty-eight when he first painted her. 
Something would have been gained in the inevitable 
loss of a big collection if the Grafton Gallery could 
have been hung to elucidate, by select examples of 
ascertained date, the ten years of Romney’s provincial 
life as a painter, the ten years spent in London before 
he went to Italy, and the succeeding ten before he met 
Emma Lyon. From the copious memoranda shown in 
the galleries it ought to be possible to establish a good 
deal of chronology. 

Romney’s legend is not only that of a painter. The 
story of his life—the wife and children neglected in 
Lancashire for the whole period of his successful career, 
and sought out the moment the enchantments of his art 
forsook him, the character of the wife herself, an un- 
complaining Griselda who took up again the task of 
nursing her husband after a gap of thirty years (it 
was as his nurse she first gained his sketch-like affec- 
tions)—all this has made Romney fair prey for the 
moralist, and an unusually clean-cut, dramatically 
complete prey. The ‘ sensibility” of his friend 
and biographer Hayley lends an air of fatuity 
to his conduct unlikely to disarm the judges. 
‘““As he had no means of breaking his fetters, 
which he regarded as inimical to improvement and 
the display of his genius, he resolved to hide them 
as much as possible from his troubled fancy ” are the 
delightful words. It is impossible to call off the 
moralist. The Pilgrim is not allowed to desert wife 
and children for a Progress in his art. But the con- 
siderable body of respectable pilgrims who have, with- 
out éclat, evaded Griseldas not legally attached to 
them, are debarred from throwing stones, and those 
others who keep Griselda at a greater distance within 
their doors by a skilful use of temper; still more all 
who admire the pictures. To forget oneself into 
another world, and so slip the responsibilities of the old, 
is commonly thought to be a proceeding characteristic 
of ‘‘the artistic temperament ;” the offence is equally 
characteristic and more conscious in the social climber. 
The difference is that the artist escapes not for him- 
self only to the other world, and his offence is con- 
doned ia the degree that his temptation was itm- 
personal. Romney deserted for a world in which 
ambition doubtless alloyed the dream of reaching a 
grand art. Hastily equipped, going in fear and jealousy 
all his days, the fugitive embarked on a big voyage, 
and if he came short of port did hear what song the 
Syrens sing, and snatched some notes of it. Under the 
obligation of that gift we are in an ill position to bring 
him up for trial as a husband and father. OD. S. M. 


VAN WINKLE.” 


DERSONNE n'est toujours sublime.” Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree must not be expected to produce no work 
but Shakespeare’s. He cannot devote perpetually 
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himself and his theatre to that reverent service. Now 
and again, being but human, he needs a little rest and 
recreation. Who shall grudge it him? After his live 
and lovely productions of ‘‘King John” and “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” who shall deny that he 
has earned the right to put on ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” 
before he passes to some other play by the Bard ? 

Not I, at any rate. True, as one who happens 
to be keen on the progress of British drama, I would 
rather that Mr. Tree had found diversion in some new 
and original play by a modern author. Dion Boucicault 
may have been very good of his kind, very good for the 
’sixties ; but it seems a pity to bother about keeping his 
memory green at the expense of playwrights who are 
working in the ’noughts (if I may so call the present 
decade). In any case, a revival of Boucicault’s version of 
the ‘‘Rip” legend can keep green no memory but that of 
the simple public, to which erst that version seemed a 
very beautiful play. From the commercial standpoint, 
doubtless, Rip is still a name to conjure with. But 
from the standpoint of art, it is merely a name to 
punctuate—R.I.P. None, I am sure, knows this 
better than Mr. Tree himself. Why, then, did he dis- 
entomb Rip, instead of trotting out some new and vital 
play? Perhaps you come to the conclusion that he is 
not, like me, really enthusiastic for the progress of 
British drama. If so, you are wrong, I think. Mr. 
Tree’s preference is probably due to the fact that Her 
Majesty’s is a very large theatre. It was often sug- 
gested against Sir Henry Irving that he neglected 
modern drama at the Lyceum; but the fact that he 
produced few modern plays was no proof that he would 
not have liked to produce many. I suggest, it meant 
merely that the Lyceum was a very large theatre. Such 
a theatre as the Lyceum or Her Majesty’s requires very 
large plays—plays, I mean, with broad and sweeping 
motives, and with plenty of spectacle. Comedy, a 
thing of little delicate lights and shades, is impossible 
on the stage of such a theatre. To succeed there, 
plays must be tragedies, romances, or melodramas. 
Unfortunately, the best of our modern playwrights are 
tending more and more towards comedy. Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. Carton, Mr. Parker, Messrs. Parker 
and Carson, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Haddon Chambers and 
Mr. Esmond do not run to tragedy, romance or melo- 
drama ; they find in comedy the natural outlet for their 
talents. Mr. Esmond, I admit, has written one admir- 
able tragedy, ‘‘Grierson’s Way.” But that was a 
realistic tragedy, dealing with modern life in a Chelsea 
flat, (where there is little opportunity for spectacle,) and 
it was altogether in a minor key. It would have been 
impossible on the stage of a large theatre, unless 
Grierson and his wife had been made a King and Queen, 
and cast into another century where they could have 
behaved violently, and installed in a palace where there 
was plenty of room for crowds. In fact, tragedy of 
modern life is impossible in a large theatre. But I 
digress. My point is that our best playwrights are 
writers of comedy, and that, since comedy is impossible 
in a large theatre, it is the Zeitgeist, and not 
Sir Henry Irving or Mr. Tree, that must be blamed 
for the neglect of modern dramaturgy at the 
Lyceum and Her Majesty’s. If there arose a 
modern writer of pictorial tragedy, or romance, be 
sure that you would see his work at both these 
theatres. Be sure that you would see there any good 
pictorial tragedy or romance that might be written by 
Mr. Jones, or Mr. Pinero, or one of the rest. But 
could these gentlemen write such plays well? Could 
they, with the best will in the world, transform their 
whole method for the sake of bringing grist to these 
large mills? You remember ‘‘Carnac Sahib”? In 
writing that play Mr. Jones had evidently grasped the 
necessities involved. He had provided a large, 
picturesque background—palaces, temples, what not ? 
—and had made a liberal use of the British army. 
Also, he had tried to make lurid the love of his two men 
for his married lady. But he had tried in vain. The 
years which he had devoted—so well devoted—to 
comedy had sapped all the lurid instincts of his early 
youth. The motive of ‘‘Carnac Sahib” never rose 
above, or sank below, the Jevel of modern comedy. It 
was useless, therefore, to Her Majesty’s. Yet I doubt 
not that Mr. Tree, who is reputed sanguine, would 
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again be willing to commission Mr. Jones or any other 
famous writer of comedies to write a tragedy or romance 
for his theatre. It is, I suspect, the playwrights them- 
selves who are shy. Perhaps the day will come when 
one of them will pluck up his courage. But I suspect 
that the successful modern play at Her Majesty’s, when 
we do see it, will have been written by someone whose 
name we do not know. Of them whose names we do 
know, Mr. Bernard Shaw is the only one who has 
written a play with enough spectacle to meet the re- 
quirements. I understand that in his unpublished 
** Cesar and Cleopatra” a certain number of elephants 
is quite indispensable to the schemé, and that fifty of 
them would not be too many. But then, I under- 
stand also that the play is a comedy. And so I can 
exclude Mr. Tree from my recent condemnation of the 
London managers who still fight shy of Mr. Shaw's 
work. 

That Mr. Tree regards ‘‘ Rip” as an interlude in his 
policy, not as a part of it, is proved by the fact that he 
has not had the play overhauled and brought up to date 
—a task which (say) Mr. Parker could have performed 
very easily and prettily. True, it is said that there are 
certain differences between the play as written by 
Boucicault and the play as produced at Her Maijesty’s. 
But they cannot be essential differences : they do not 
make the play less old-fashioned than it was. The 
first and second villains are still there, in all their 
redolence of the ’sixties, with their plot to do Rip out 
of his inheritance. The first villain is still angry that 
Rip’s wife would not marry him, and is still anxious to 
marry the second villain to Rip’s daughter ; and all the 
rest of it. The foiling of their ’sixtiesque designs is still 
the dénouement of the play: Rip comes down from the 
mountain, produces a document, establishes his claim to 
the property. The villains go off cowering and snarl- 
ing, menaced by the heroic young sailor who loves 
Rip’s daughter. Rip and his wife fall into each other’s 
arms. Rip is at last a landed proprietor. Curtain. 
Of course, in the ’sixties, Rip’s accession to wealth 
would have been held to increase greatly the happiness 
of the ending. Nowadays, it merely spoils the senti- 
ment of his return and his reconciliation. The whole 
intrigue about the property seems to be out of place ; 
it has nothing to do with the idea of the play ; it is 
mere padding. The play would be immensely more 
effective if the intrigue were cut out, and if the time 
thus saved were devoted to some development of the 
main idea. It is absurd to bring Rip down from the 
mountain, after twenty years’ sleep, merely that he 
may gradually recognise and be recognised by his 
relations, and may finish up with a little bit of foiling. 
It is sheer waste of an idea. The twenty-years’ sleep 
is an interesting idea, and something vital ought to 
come of it. Rip’s body has grown old, but his 
mind is exactly what it was when he was a young 
man. However great his love for his wife and his 
daughter and his neighbours, there is a gulf between 
his heart and their hearts—a gulf of twenty years. 
Will that gulf ever be bridged? That is the point 
that a modern dramatist would insist on. In fact, the 
play begins to be really interesting just when the curtain 
falls. We want to know whether Rip can make himself 
one with his old world, or whether he will wander 
back, wistfully, up the mountain-side, praying that his 
next sleep be unbroken. Obviously, the whole play 
ought to begin exactly where it ends—the rest could be 
given in a prologue. But perhaps, in that case, it 
would be rather too like ‘‘ Le Chemineau,” which Mr. 
Tree produced not long ago. And perhaps I am 
making an unnecessary fuss. After all, the main point 
is that Mr. Tree has appeared in the historic part of 
Rip—a part which, however bad its setting, is really 
fascinating, and gives him many chances of displaying 
his powers of humour, and pathos, and imagination. I 
have seen no previous Rips, and so cannot offer you 
a comparative criticism. Other reasons prevent me 
from telling elaborately that which is yet the truth: 
that I admired and enjoyed his performance, scene b 
scene. Miss Lily Hanbury humanised the shrew-wife 
with much intelligence and power. Mr. McLeay played 
with his usual intensity as first villain. The peasants’ 
dresses were curious and amusing. The scenery was 
quite beautiful. It had been painted by Mr. Fred 
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Storey, on whom the gods seem to have lavished an 
alarming variety of gifts. Max. 


OLD MUSIC AND NEW. 


5 pe ORE speaking of what Covent Garden is doing 
for Wagner’s music, let me say a little on the 
question of what Mr. Dolmetsch is doing for the music 
that was written long before Wagner. For many years 
Mr. Dolmetsch has gone on steadily, lecturing, giving 
concerts of the old music, and, what is far more impor- 
tant than lecturing or concert-giving, making and 
repairing the instruments on which alone the old music 
should be played. It is impossible to overestimate the 
value of the work he has done. He, and he alone, has 
enabled us to hear the old music as the old masters 
heard it and of necessity wished it to be heard; and 
now that everyone has been enabled to hear it, only a 
critic who wishes to write himself down an absolute 
idiot will venture to speak about it as it was commonly 
spoken of ten years ago. In France, Germany, Italy, 
Mr. Dolmetsch is known ; people flock to his concerts by 
thousands in the provinces of this country ; but they 
do not flock by thousands, or hundreds, or even tens, 
to the concerts he gives in London. The drawing- 
room concerts given at 7 Bayley Street are amongst © 
the very finest entertainments of each season; one 
hears there finely, conscientiously, rendered the master- 
works of the old world; but the London public is as 
indifferent to them as it is to most artistic schemes that 
do not happen to be well advertised. Save for the 
support of a few of the faithful it would not have been 
possible to continue them. Mr. Dolmetsch has made 
one or two tentative appeals to the larger public before 
to-day; and now he has determined to try an ex- 
periment on a big scale. AsI mentioned last week, 
on 13 June he will give a lecture and concert in 
S. James’ Hall, when a quantity of the music (British 
and Foreign) of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries will be played, sung and explained. If 
huge crowds do not attend I shall give up all hope of 
our musical men and critics ever becoming really 
musical, ever acquiring any real musical education. At 
present they are in the position of a man who knows no 
poetry earlier than Pope’s, no prose earlier than Dr. 
Johnson’s ; and they pride themselves on the extent and 
completeness of their ignorance ; and, not knowing how 
the old music sounded and was meant to sound, know- 
ing nothing of the tremendous things attempted and 
achieved in the old days, they (when they are critics) 
write calmly of the “ignorance” of the men who know 
a little or a lot of these things. I do not claim that 
Mr. Dolmetsch knows everything about the older 
music, or that every view he takes is correct: in fact 
there are many points on which I find myself in painful 
opposition to him. But there is one thing which Mr. 
Dolmetsch has done and whici: no one else has so much 
as attempted : he has constructed and reconstructed the 
old instruments and learnt to play them ; he has shown 
us that thousands of things which sound meaningless, 
perhaps even ugly, on the piano are fine, lovely, 
genuinely expressive works on the instruments for which 
they were written. This, I insist, and have always 
insisted, is the most valuable part of his work. It is 
idle to study the old music so long as we are no better 
than a savage who knows no difference between a fiddle 
and atrombone. We may read it, but how can we 
imagine how it should sound if we have never heard the 
instrument on which it was meant to be played? There 
is no such thing as ‘‘music”—sheer music—as the 
professors, in spite of my expostulations, persist in 
thinking: there is music for this instrument and for 
that ; and the music which sounds divinely on one may 
sound barbarously on another. An art critic who 
tried to judge a Turner picture from a photograph 
would arrive at some odd results, but results not 
nearly so odd as some that have been arrived at during 
the last two hundred years by the elect of the musical 
academies. All this must altered, and will be 
altered if people will only take the trouble to hear 
the old instruments played. 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s concert, the first of the series 
given at 7 Bayley Street on Tuesday evening of las 
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week, was one of the most interesting I have heard. 
The most noteworthy thing about it to me was the set 
of pieces for viola da gamba and harpsichord by 
Forqueray le fils. It is terrible for a musical critic to 
have to confess his ignorance of anything; most of us 
would rather die than do it; all of us at times pretend 
to be ignorant of music and musicians, of which and 
whom we know absolutely nothing, rather than be 
honest and say right out that we have heard nothing of 
them before. But anyone who is not a born actor grows 
tired of playing the mime ; and being no mime I wish to 
get rid of a weary load of guilt by confessing that never 
until this concert had the name of Forqueray, whether 
pere or fils, come under my notice. Yet, judging by 
the pieces played—and played excellently—by Miss 
Helene Dolmetsch and by some other compositions 
which Mr. Dolmetsch was good enough to show me 
after the concert, he is one of the biggest musicians 
sent to plague the modern Philistine. As a builder he 
seems second to none: his music is broadly, magnifi- 
cently, schemed ; as an inventor he is second to few: 
his harmonies are of the very boldest description and 
were evidently written to please the man’s ear and with 
a splendid disregard for all the rules of the theorists ; 
as a poet—well, I would rather wait until Mr. Dolmetsch 
has played more of his music before delivering an 
opinion on that point, but I may say that the pieces 
played last week were as poetical, as full of a fine 
atmosphere, as anything in Purcell, Bach or Mozart. 
I have looked up various dictionaries and encyclo- 
nro without finding any mention of Forqueray; so 

intend to go carefully through such of his music 
as is accessible, and some day I hope to write about it 
here. Mr. Dolmetsch’s next concert takes place at the 
same address on 12 June, and I recommend everyone who 
has a little time on his hands to attend it as well as the 
function of 13 June in St. James’ Hall. It is very well 
to be a Wagner enthusiast and rush off to Covent 
Garden on every Wagner night; but I would say to 
everyone that it is impossible to appreciate Wagner 
properly unless you understand the music out of which 

agner’s and all modern music has grown. 

For me the old music; for those who love only the 
new a Wagner cycle rages this week at Covent Garden, 
and there will be another before long. On Tuesday 
the ‘‘Rhinegold” was played from 8.30 till 11; on 
Wednesday the ‘‘ Valkyrie” began at 7, and on Thurs- 
day ‘‘ Siegfried” began at 7. For Friday, presumably 
with a view of contrasting utter and unspeakable 
imbecility with the highest art of the century, Puccini’s 
‘* Boheme” was announced ; and to-night the ‘‘ Dusk 
of the Gods” begins at 6.30 and ends at goodness 
knows what hour. I must confess to taking 
little interest in these cycles. Bayreuth is not an 
institution that can be carelessly transplanted into 
Bow Street and flourish there. It was not a thing that 
Wagner imposed on Germany ; it grew out of German 
ideas and habits of life; and without enormous modifi- 
cations it will never live for a year in any other country 
than Germany. Ask anyone who knows Bayreuth 
well, and who is honest and observant and capable of 
the act of thought—ask such an one how Bayreuth 
exists, by what it exists and what it exists for, and he 
will answer, briefly, ‘‘lager.” Lager is the central 
idea of Bayreuth. The opera does not begin until four 
in the afternoon, so that you have many hours for the 
serious business of lager drinking before starting on the 
amusement of the day; there are intervals of about an 
hour between the acts, which intervals can be wholly 
devoted to lager ; the opera is over about ten in the even- 
ing, and you can sit until three of the next morning in 
one of the local cafés and drink Jager. Every German 
does it, and many Englishmen do it—at Bayreuth. 
But an Englishman who attempted to do it in England 
would justly be regarded as something of a hog. 
Lager is not adapted to the English climate. With 
the disappearance then of lager disappears ‘also the 
vaison @étre of Bayreuth. We do not want it, do not 
need it, in London; it is of no use to us. When two 
years ago we were given Bayreuth in a much more 
aggravated form, none of us knew what on earth to 
do in the long intervals. We could not walk in a 
forest of pines; there was no German restaurant 
handy where we could get lukewarm, greasy food, 
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or watch the caterpillars swimming in one’s soup, 
or drink lager; the first interval compelled us to 
haunt the restaurants in the Strand and get indigestion 
through eating bad dinners in haste, and in the second 
we hung with grooms and porters about the portico 
of the theatre and wished to heaven that the opera 
would commence again. This year we are not bothered 
by this nonsense; but we are bothered by having to 
spend four long, weary evenings in one week over the 
‘*Ring.” Itis given without cuts, and without cuts the 
‘*Valkyrie,” ‘‘Siegfried” and the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” 
are far too long to be endured under any other than 
Bayreuth conditions, which are, as I have pointed out, 
impossible in London. For my part I frankly admit 
that I shirk a goodly part of each evening’s so-called 
entertainment. We critics grow blasé soon enough 
without wilfully putting ourselves through a process 
that inevitably destroys any freshness, enthusiasm and 
sensitiveness that may have survived some years of 
concert-going. And I do not see what the public gains 
by being compelled to take its Wagner in such enormous 
chunks. Anyhow, the whole ‘‘cycle” business is a 
sham ; for between ‘‘ Siegfried” on Thursday and the 
‘* Dusk of the Gods ” to-night we have the ‘‘ Boheme” 
on Friday. Shade of Wagner ! 

There is not very much to be said about the repre- 
sentations. The ‘‘ Rhinegold” was absolutely the worst 
performance I have ever witnessed. The orchestra 
played viciously ; the newly-imported Viennese scenery 
was as barbarously ugly as a Viennese artist could 
make it; the singers could not resist the bad atmo- 
sphere that prevailed, and one by one yielded and were 
content to sing wretchedly. A more preposterous 
monster than the crocodile I do not remember ; and the 
disappearances of Alberich—he simply hid behind bits of 
scenery—were an insult to the audience. Those who 
have paid twenty-five shilljngs or more for a stall ought 
at least to get a little steam for their money. On the 
other hand much of the ‘‘ Valkyrie” was excellent. 
Mottl handled the orchestra in his finest manner; Van 
Rooy was magnificent as Wotan; the Briimnhilda of 
Ternina and the Sieglinda of Gadski were both beauti- 
ful. The descent and flight of the Valkyries were 
farcical ; but probably that will always be the case. So 
much as I heard of ‘‘Siegfried” was also fine. 
Dippel, though not in the least a great singer, is a con- 
scientious worker ; and he got through his most diffi- 
cult scene in a praiseworthy way. 

The ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” must be heard to-night, I 
suppose, though I greatly dread the ordeal. Rather 
would I spend a peaceful evening, listening to the old 
music given by Mr. Dolmetsch, than endure these orgies 
of the new music at Covent Garden. 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


WE believe that a weil-known play derived its name 

of ‘‘ London Assurance” from the Insurance Cor- 
poration which is so named, and, speaking with the 
deference due to so venerable a body, it seems that the 
Corporation in at least one particular has copied the 
playwright in the assurance with which it describes the 
benefits it confers upon participating policy-holders. 
The prospectus of the Corporation states that ‘‘ The 
system of the London Assurance is in various impor- 
tant particulars specially favourable to the policy-holders. 
In the participating series, the assured are entitled at 
each valuation to two-thirds of the gross surplus, 
arrived at without deducting the expenses of manage- 
ment; and the expenses of management are defrayed 
entirely by the shareholders out of the one-third of the 
surplus allotted to them. At the present day, when the 
expenses of conducting Life assurance business show a 
marked tendency to increase even in the most carefully 
managed societies, this arrangement is a great safe- 
guard to the assured that their interests will not 
suffer.” 

Anybody unacquainted with the facts might suppose 
that the arrangements here described were beneficial to 
the policy-holders, but a little examination of the facts 
shows that the cost of the proprietors to the policy- 
holders is very great. The policy-holders receive two- 
thirds of the surplus from participating assurances, 
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and nothing at all from the profits on non-participating 
business ; the policy-holders have to pay commission 
on the participating business though not the expenses. 
At the Jast valuation the shareholders’ proportion of 
surplus from participating assurances amounted to 
£71,810, out of which they paid expenses amounting 
to £40,929, leaving a clear profit on the participating 
branch of £30,881, which is equivalent to 18 per cent. 
of the surplus divided after deducting expenses. Put 
in another way the profits of the proprietors from the 
participating policies amount to 6 per cent. of the 
premiums received during the valuation period. The 
commission amounted to 3’9 per cent.,-the expenses to 
8 per cent., and the total expenditure to 17°9 per cent. 
of the premiums. 

The participating policy-holders, therefore, not only 
had their own branch of the business conducted at a 
very expensive rate, but they had no share of any kind 
in the profits of the non-participating branch, which 
however is a source of very considerable profit to the 
proprietors. At the last valuation the profits on this 
branch of the business amounted to £70,000 out of 
which the proprietors had to pay £17,321 for expenses, 
leaving them with a net profit of £52,679, which is 
equivalent to 24°3 per cent. of the premiums ; while the 
total proportion absorbed in commission, expenses, and 
dividends to shareholders, amounted to 35 per cent. of 
the premiums received during the valuation period, a 
ratio which no other office with any approach to high- 
class standing approaches. 

Participating policy-holders in many proprietary com- 
panies and mutual offices share in the bulk, or the 
whole, of the,surplus from both participating and non- 
participating business, and were the London Assurance 
a mutual corporation the amount available for bonuses 
at the last valuation would have been increased by 
£83,560. In other words the participating policy- 
holders would have received £227,179, instead of the 
£143,619 which actually fell to their lot. In other 
words their bonus would have been increased by 58 per 
cent., and for every £10 actually received in bonus they 
would have received £15 16s. The total amount paid 
to the shareholders after deducting the expenses of 
management amounted to 12°4 per cent. of the premiums, 
the commission and expenses came to 11°6 per cent., 
and the total cost for management and proprietors to 
24 per cent. of the premiums. It certainly needs a 
large measure of London assurance to pretend that 
arrangements of this kind are ‘‘ specially favourable to 
the policy-holders,” and the sooner the statement to 
that effect is expunged from the prospectus the better. 
Doubtless these huge profits are eminently pleasing to 
the proprietors, and if they can find people willing to 
assure with them on such terms they may be justified 
in making no alteration, but we should think that no 
one acquainted with these facts would care to take a 
policy in the London Assurance until some alteration is 
made. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNIONIST PARTY IN IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


4 June, 1goo. 

S1r,—Surely you are not quite just, in your article of 
2 June, to the position taken up by the Irish Unionists 
with reference to Mr. Gill’s appointment. A good many 
individual Irish Unionists are in sympathy with your 
dislike of the opposition to this appointment. But the 
case against Mr. Gill is not that he has been a 
Nationalist M.P., as your article seems to imply, but 
that he is alleged to have been a party to the criminal 
“*Plan of Campaign,” a conspiracy of which even 


‘Parnell disapproved. I know nothing of the reality of 


Mr. Gill’s connexion with the ‘‘ Plan,” but I think you 
will see that by suppressing this aspect of the case you 
are misrepresenting the nature of the opposition. It is 
of course a pity that amnesty cannot be proclaimed, and 
for sheer dishonesty the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign,” bad as 
it was, was‘not much worse than many of the proceed- 
ings of the Land Commission. But | venture to think 
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that had it operated in England, any public man who 
countenanced it would have been driven permanently 
from public life. 

It will be disastrous, of course, if the Irish Unionists 
as a whole attempt to deprive Mr. Horace Plunkett of 
his seat. But when you speak of the ‘“‘ sympathy among 
intelligent men” which the Irish landlords are supposed 
to have won, and may forfeit, may I ask you to state 
where that sympathy is to be found and to what it 
amounts ? Mr. Gerald Balfour is presumably an intelli- 
gent man, and a Conservative, but his recent reply to 
Colonel Saunderson in the House gave proof of a 
cynical ignorance on the land question which is far 
removed from ‘‘sympathy.” In view of the facts that 
this Unionist ministry has passed a more drastic Land 
Act than any preceding Cabinet, has taken the conduct 
of Irish local affairs from loyalists and entrusted it to 
men of avowed rebel views, and has absolutely declined 
to do anything to enforce the recommendations of the 
Fry Commission, and that English Conservatives have 
silently acquiesced in this policy, is it not rather futile 
to lecture Irish landlords, and gravely threaten that they 
will forfeit a ‘‘ sympathy ” which has not preserved them 
from political ruin and private spoliation ? 

The fact is that Mr. Balfour’s policy, while it has not 
prevented a single Nationalist from cheering for the 
Boers, has very nearly killed Unionism outside Ulster. 
The younger generation of Irish gentry will not have 
that keen memory of the land war which still keeps 
their fathers in the Conservative ranks. They will find 
that, if they take the Home Rule pledge, seats on 
County and District Councils will be open to them, 
whereas, if they maintain a barren Unionist creed, they 
will be as effectually divorced from the national life as 
the gentlemen of France. And I regret to say that the 
utterance most generally heard amongst Irish land- 
lords at present is to the effect that no Home Rule 
Parliament would have treated them with greater in- 
justice than has Lord Salisbury’s Government. Of 
course they may be in error, but they will not be con- 
vinced of the error unless they obtain something more 
than ‘‘ sympathy ” from English Conservatives. 

It is because I am a strong Unionist that I venture to 
speak so frankly. I cannot blame my friends and 
relatives in Ireland, men who have really suffered for 
their Conservative views, if they refuse to hold a 
besieged fortress which there is apparently no intention 
of relieving. If Home Rule comes, it will be far more 
due to Mr. Gerald Balfour than to Mr. Gladstone. 
Perhaps Mr. Balfour desires to go down to posterity as 
a second Peel. 

The worst feature of it all is that whereas the 
Ministry are ready to make concessions to Irish 
Nationalists at the expense of Irish Conservatives, 
they refuse to listen to demands in which Nationalists 
and Conservatives are united, such as the financial 
demand. This may be politics, but is it statesman- 
ship ? 

I amy Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Future Irish LANDLORD. 


[To suggest that the opposition to Mr. Gill’s appoint- 
ment is based on a mere allegation, as does our 
correspondent, is to bring a graver charge against 
Irish Unionists than we wished to do. That Mr. Gill 
is a Roman Catholic Nationalist and sat as such in 
Parliament are facts, and we preferred to assign un- 
doubted facts as the ground, foolish though it seemed 
to us, of the opposition to Mr. Gill’s appointment to 
any allegation. We agree that if it were proved that 
Mr. Gill was a party to the Plan of Campaign, it would 
seriously alter the case.—Ep. S. R.] 


SANDHURST. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Aldershot, 28 May. 


Sir,—I have read your leaders on ‘‘ Sandhurst” and 
the subsequent correspondence with great interest, 
since for some years I have frequently been in the 
neighbourhood of the R.M.C. and have seen much (and 
heard more) of what you now complain about. 
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That thege is a vast amount of truth, and most 
unpleasant truth, both in your leader and in “‘ Fossil’s ” 
letter, nobody acquainted with the College can deny. 
Also that ‘‘ Fair Play” (who by the way is apparently 
one of the establishment) has in no way disproved any 
of the serious allegations contained in your leader, is 
manifest to all. ‘‘ Fossil's” orthography and ways of 
expressing himself may be of a prehistoric type, like 
his pseudonym, but the truth of his remarks is not 
lessened thereby. Without questioning the correctness 
of the authorities in appointing an Assistant-Com- 
mandant to the R.M.C. who failed to pass a simple 
examination in mathematics, it seems to me that the 
fact of an officer being a Staff College graduate or not 
is hardly of such importance as you and some people 
appear to think. That the late Assistant-Commandant 
to whom “ Fair Play” alludes, and who also was not a 
S.C. graduate, performed his own duties without 
friction and to the satisfaction of all, merely proves that 
these duties car be satisfactorily performed by such an 
officer. I am aware that many, whose judgment on 
such matters is of the greatest weight, are of opinion 
that a man who cannot pass the elementary tests in 
mathematics exacted at the Staff College must be defi- 
cient in memory and lacking in method. Perhaps those 
who have served with the present Assistant-Comman- 
dant can say whether his general conduct proves or 
disproves this ? 

‘* Fair Play’s ” remarks about the Assistant-Comman- 
dant being ‘‘the channel of communication between the 
Governor and the Professors &c.” reveals surely some- 
thing amiss in the organisation of the R.M.C. The 
idea of ‘‘ Professors,” who in theory at least are highly 
educated officers of senior rank, deeply versed in their 
especial subjects, being expected to seek out a channel 
of communication with their immediate chief, the 
Governor, through the by-way of a junior staff officer, 
whose education and attainments are at least open to 
discussion, as your leader proves, would be humorous 
were it not so utterly incongruous and deplorable. A 
regiment in which the senior officers have no access to 
their colonel save through the channel of the adjutant 
is in a parlous state! Yet ‘‘ Fair Play” very justly 
compares the duties of Assistant-Commandant of the 
R.M.C. with those of a regimental adjutant. Here 
then possibly lies one of the sources of the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs at Sandhurst College. 
Zs this ‘‘channel of communication” between the 
Governor and the officers of the College clear, relizble 
and in good working order ? 

Fair Play” denounces Fossil’s”” statement that 
this subordinate officer ‘‘ has been gradually allowed to 
usurp the functions of deputy governor.” But one 
thing is incontrovertible and is a matter of common 
knowledge to the whole neighbourhood, viz. that since 
the present Governor has been in office the Assistant- 
Commandant has, month by month, been permitted to 
extend his functions, delegate the work for which he is 
well paid to others who are mod paid to dg it, and in fact 
to occupy a position vastly in excess of his very minor 
réle of merely being ‘‘responsible for the drill and 
interior economy of the cadets” as so clearly defined 
in the regulations quoted by ‘‘ Fair Play.” 


CINCINNATUS. 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS THE 
BRITISH. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Hotel Hagemann, Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
9 May, 1900. 
Sir,—When in England, last year, and before the 
outbreak of the Transvaal war, I was impressed by the 
almost general belief that the Americans understood 
and reciprocated the good will entertained by the people 
of Great Britain for America. Further it amazed me 
to observe the confidence with which Englishmen 
appeared to calculate upon an “alliance” with 
America. 
Let no Britisher be deceived. A greater mistake 
cannot be made. From end to end of the United 
States familiar conversation with all classes, and 
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observation of their spontaneously expressed views at 
other times, are absolutely convincing that American 
voting gee is dead against Great Britain. News- 
papers from one end of the Republic to the other are 
full of this ; and add to the prejudice, 7gnorantly enter- 
tained on the part of the public, by distorted and 
reckless statements. The popular sentiment against 
the British is traded upon and encouraged. News- 
papers, with a few honourable exceptions, are written 
down to the level of their readers. Abuse of, and 
attacks upon, British statesmen, their aims, stupidity, 
tyranny, and ferocity, especially in connexion with the 
ransvaal incident, are constant. Every obstacle, every 
disaster, met with by the British is magnified and gloated 
over. All British actions, lines of policy, and intentions 
are grossly misrepresented. The fiction that English- 
men have never forgiven America for obtaining her 
independence is closely cherished. I have never yet 
met an average citizen of the States who does not firmly 
believe that England is full of bitterness against 
America on that account. This is persistently taught. 
It is an article of faith and governs his attitude through 
life towards Great Britain. To the average citizen it is 
incredible that the English should entertain any but 
sore, revengeful feelings against the Republic plus 
envy and malice at its greatness. This feeling is 
sedulously fostered by the majority of the newspapers. 
Besides that, the Irish, German, Scandinavian, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and generally mixed population of recent 
arrival and greatly increasing numbers is dead against 
the British. The United States will form an alliance 
with Great Britain entirely when it suits the United 
States, and only then. I hope Englishmen will not 
remain under any illusion. ‘Blood ties ”—‘‘ cousin- 
ship ”—‘‘ kindred ”—and all the catchwords, spoken as 
though they were arguments, are of no account now. 
Used in bygone days of Englishmen and Anglo- 
Americans they perhaps had some meaning—chiefly by 
the men who used them. All that is altered. America 
has altered and is fast aitering beyond recognition. 
Accustomed to corruption in offices and officials of all 
sorts—looking upon ‘“‘rustling” and ‘‘ besting” as a 
normal condition—the United States citizen of the 
average class has no high standard of national, civic, or 
commercial morals. Disregard of honour—exulta- 
tion indeed over a successful breach thereof—lack of 
integrity, selfishness, are increasing. Religion, respect 
for parents, age, or institutions disappearing. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion” is calculated to make them less workers, and 
more dependent upon ‘‘ cuteness” and ‘‘spryness.” I 
give the result-of my observations upon people I meet 
with in common life—of all classes. Many of course 
are superior to this, but amongst the multitude they 
do not count for much. Cultivated and thoughtful 
Americans whom I speak with deplore the fact equally 
with myself when closely questioned. On this subject 
let me warn British subjects against pro-American 
addresses and statements of certain prominent British 
writers and speakers. Those good folk are amiable 
enthusiasts with academical ideas and sentiments 
towards Republicanism. If they have visited America 
they have been bluffed by interested cliques. The 
material advancement and future immense development 
of America is certain. But its ethics are Yankee. Let 
Britishers help to develop their own equally, and perhaps 
even more really progressive and prospectively pros- 
perous kindred colonies, and leave the Yankees to 
themselves. The latter will come fast enough to Great 
Britain whenever they need her help, or whenever they 
can get anything out of her. If English people would do 
their best to develop the grand Dominion of Canada, 
that territory would in time outstrip even the United 
States in all but its unenviable personal attributes. 


Yours obediently, J. A. Rosrnson. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


S. Louis, Missouri, 14 May, 1900. 
S1r,—In recent numbers of the SatuRDAy Review I 
have noticed many letters on the supposed attitude of 
the American people on the Boer war, most of which 
seem to convey the idea that the majority in this country 
are favourable to Great Britain, one writer even going 
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so far as to say that many American statesmen favour 
an Anglo-American alliance. There are many enlight- 
ened and influential Americans, not politicians, who 
heartily favour the cultivation of close relations with 
Great Britain, because all our interests throughout the 
world are almost identical; but for an American poli- 
tician to support an alliance such as some British 
statesmen have proposed, or suggested, would be that 
politician’s political death-k nell. 

In any case, however, an alliance with this republic, 
even with the ratification of the Senate, would be but a 
rope of sand to be broken during any popular wave of 
anger against the ally ; whereas in England there is 
continuity of policy because the Crown is free to make 
treaties. 

But while it must be admitted by observant Ame- 
ricans, who, like the writer, have visited all parts of 
the United States and mingled with all classes, that 
the majority of the people sympathise with the Boers— 
some for want of information, because the accounts 
published in the American newspapers are generally 
one-sided ; some through prejudice against Great 
Britain instilled from childhood by school text-books, 
and the masses because they are told by Webster 
Davis and other blatant blatherskites that the Boers 
‘“‘ought to be free” and the British are going to 
‘* deprive them of their liberty” because they, the 
British, ‘*‘ want the goldfields ;” yet it cannot be truth- 
fully said that the majority feel any hostility toward 
Great Britain, for many intelligent persons will in the 
same breath that they declare their sympathy for the 
Boers say they believe it would be better for all con- 
cerned that the British should annex the territory of 
the Republics, thus securing British supremacy and 
good government throughout South Africa. 

And having mentioned Webster Davis, it may be well 
to state that he is a long-haired Yahoo from the wild 
and woolly West who was never heard of before the 
folly of the American Government allowed him to com- 
promise them by his semi-official visit to the Boer 
capital. In the days when statesmen from the Atlantic 
States were supreme in the councils of the nation it 
would not have been possible for such a person to have 
secured even temporary foothold in a secretariat of the 
general Government. One sentence from a _ recent 
speech of this Boer agent is enough to show how on the 
eve of a political campaign, he is trying to inflame the 
public mind against Great Britain, namely: ‘‘ The 
English are proverbially cruel.” The leading news- 


‘paper of this town published a column contions 


equally veracious statements by this person. Englis 
writers are apparently deluding themselves with the idea 
that because of England’s having saved America from 
a European coalition in 1898 America will exhibit 
gratitude in a practical way during England's present 
troubles. Perhaps the American Government recognise 
this debt and have done all they could safely do to 
show their gratitude, with a howling opposition 
scrutinising every act with the view of making political 
capital for the approaching electoral campaign ; but as 
to the people at large, represented by the Press, they 
have never acknowledged, and do not now believe that 
England helped America in the Spanish war, but in 
their colossal self-confidence think America can lick the 
world. 

One writer in the SAtuRDAY Review has asserted 
that there is not a single newspaper in the United 
States favourable to England. This is entirely too 
sweeping, for the ‘‘ New York Tribune,” which is very 
close to the Government is a conspicuous example to 
the contrary; so also is the New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post,” and the two leading New Orleans papers are 
very friendly to England in the present war. As to the 
‘New York World” which is sometimes cited to 
support the theory of the existence in America of 
intense antagonism to England, it is sufficient to state 
that the best people of this country do not tolerate that 
sheet in their family circles. Generally speaking I 


think it may be said that most of England’s friends are 
to be found on the Atlantic coast.—Your obedient 
servant, 


EpMOND FORTUNE. 


The Saturday Review. 


REVIEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AGAIN. 


‘* Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” Reconsidered and in part: 
re-arranged with Introductory Chapters, Notes, &c.. 
By Samuel Butler. London: Longmans. 1goo. 
Ios. 6d. 

‘Les Sonnets de Shakspeare.” Traduits en Sonnets 
francais avec Introduction, Notes et Biblio- 
graphie. Par Fernand Henry. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1900. 10f. 

HESE are two very interesting contributions to the 
immense literature which is accumulating round 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Sonnets,” the one in the form of a dis- 

sertation, the other in the form of a bold experiment. 

Mr. Butler congratulates himself that he has solved the 

mystery of those fascinating enigmas, M. Fernand 

Henry that he has transplanted into French some of 

the fairest flowers of the golden age of our poetry. 

And both are to be congratulated, not indeed on their 

unqualified success in attaining their objects, but on the 

production of works of exceptional interest. 

Mr. Samuel Butler’s work is the work of a scholar, 
but of a scholar mounted on a hobby-horse, and 
on a hobby-horse of unusually vigorous mettle. He 
begins with a tremendous onslaught on the theories 
of the Southamptonites, the MHerbertists and the 
anti-autobiographical party, and in this part of his 
work he has certainly much to say which is both 
pertinent and plausible, nay in our opinion convinc- 
ing. He points out the difficulties in the way of 
the assumption that ‘‘W.H.” can be either Southamp- 
ton or Herbert with a trenchant cogency which cannot 
fail to command the most respectiul attention, and he 
musters such an array of testimony and inferences as it 
must be very difficult for any reader, however pre- 
judiced in favour of the theories combatted by him, to 
resist. But Mr. Butler is less successful in construc- 
tion than in demolition. His own contention is that 
the Sonnets are, as Goethe, Wordsworth, Hallam, Mr. 
Swinburne and others maintain, autobiographical, and 
very derogatory to Shakespeare’s moral character. He 
is satisfied that ‘‘Mr. W. H.” was the youth who 
inspired them, not the youth who simply collected or 
procured them and gave them to Thorpe, but that this 
youth was neither the Earl of Southampton nor the 
Earl of Pembroke, nor indeed anyone of superior social 
rank to the poet, though this has generally been 
assumed to be the case. Adopting the theory of 
Tyrwhitt and Malone that the key to the youth’s name 
is to be found in the seventh line of the Twentieth 
Sonnet,— 

‘* A man in hew all Hewes in bis controlling” 

and deducing, with those critics, from Sonnets CXXXV., 

CXXXVI. and CXLIII. that the youth’s Christian 

name was William, Mr. Butler believes, as they did, 

that the youth’s name was William Hughes or Hewes : 

and Mr. Butler is inclined to identify him, though he 

speaks, of course, by no means confidently, with a 

William Hughes who served as steward in the ‘‘ Van- 

guard,” ‘‘ Swiftsure” and ‘‘ Dreadnought” and who 

died in March 1636-7. Mr. Butler supports his theory 
with hypotheses which an impartial judge of evidence 
will find it difficult to concede. In the face of Sonnets 

XXXVI., XXXVII. and CXXIV. the contention that 

the youth was not in a superior social station to the 

poet cannot be maintained with any confidence. Such 
passages as 
‘* For whether beauty, dzrth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to that store” 


in Sonnet XXXVII. and the passage beginning ‘‘ If 
my dear love were but the child of state” in Sonnet 
CXXIV. can hardly admit of any other construction 
than the obvious one. There are still graver difficulties 
in the way of supposing, as Mr. Butler does, that all 
or nearly all the Sonnets were written between Jan. 
1585-6 and December 1588. That they could be the 
work of a young man between his twenty-first and his 
twenty-fourth year, and have preceded by some four 
years the composition of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and the 
** Rape of Lucrece” is simply incredible. But it is a. 
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question which cannot be argued, for we have nothing 
but mere hypothesis to go upon. Mr. Butler’s arrange- 
ment and interpretation of the Sonnets are moreover 
purely fanciful. Unauthorised and capricious arrange- 
ment is a most uncritical expedient, and may be forced 
into the service of very unwarrantable deduction. 
Every scholar knows how much the study of Plato has 
been perplexed and distorted by Schleiermacher’s similar 
treatment of the Platonic Dialogues. When, too, Mr. 
Butler would have us believe that some of the sonnets 
in the second group, from CXXVII. to CLII. are 
addressed to and concern not the woman, but the youth, 
he asks us to accept a theory which is not only revolting, 
but which sets all probability at defiance. Similarly 
absurd, he must forgive us for saying, is his grotesquely 
repulsive interpretation of Sonnet XXXIV. : the mean- 
ing is purely metaphorical. Nor is there anything to 
justify the abominable interpretation placed on Sonnets 
XXXIII. and XXXIV. or the collation of CX XI. 

We are in entire accordance with Mr. Butler, as we 
have already said, in his demonstration of the untenable 
position of the Southamptonites and Herbertists, but, 
for his own theory, though we admit that it is, generally 
speaking, exceedingly ingenious and admirably argued, 
‘we can only say that it supports a view of the question 
which, if it admits of no positive confutation, produces 
no conviction. No theory, indeed, based on an 
arbitrary arrangement of these poems and on positive 
deductions, drawn or rather strained from most am- 
biguous evidence and from pure hypotheses, can possibly 
be satisfactory. 

We must now turn to M. Fernand Henry. His work 
is the work of a scholar, a critic and a poet. His 
Introduction reviews succinctly the various theories 
which have been broached and maintained by those who 
have successively attempted to solve the enigma of 
these poems. In this review which shows that he 
is a master of all that has been written on this 
subject in England and elsewhere he has, of course, 
nothing new to say. In his comments he is 
moderate and sensible. His own conclusion is that 
the poems are undoubtedly autobiographical, and 
that ‘‘W. H.” is the Earl of Southampton. And 
M. Fernand Henry states and supports his case by 
adducing all perhaps that has been advanced or 
possibly can be advanced in its favour. On this we 
shall merely remark that he shows much more acumen 
in dealing with the testimonies and arguments which 
make for his theory than in dealing with those which 
are opposed to it. But on this subject we have so 
fully expressed our views in former articles that we 
cannot reopen its discussion again. 

The most interesting part of M. Fernand Henry’s 
work is his attempt to present the Sonnets in a French 
dress. He has not been the first to assay this 
task. It was attempted by Francois Victor Hugo, by 
Emile Montégut, by Ernest Lafond and by Alfred Copin 
as late as 1888. Such of these versions as we have 
seen only served to show, so far as we could judge, 
that the naturalisation of the Shakespearian Sonnets in 
French is as impossible as the naturalisation of the 
Shakespearian Drama has proved to be. But, if 
M. Henry has not reproduced Shakespeare, he has 
produced some very charming poems, poems which he 
can at least congratulate himself are often simpler 
and more intelligible than the originals. Of his version 
we will give two short and typical specimens, the first 
of which seems to prove how impossible it is for the 
utmost skill to produce in French an exact counterpart 
to the English :— 

‘* That time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 
“‘Tu peux revoir en moi ce moment d’l’année 

Ou, tremblant sous les vents d’I’hiver, les rameaux— 

Naguére tout remplis du doux chant des giseaux— 

N’ont plus pour vétements que des feuilles fanées.” 
How like—yet how utterly unlike! Take again the fol- 
lowing which is a triumph of fidelity to the original :— 
‘* Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 

Each changing piace with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do artery 
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Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 

Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound.” 
‘* De méme que les flots se brisent sur la gréve, 

Les minutes du temps ont aussi leur destin. 

C’est ainsi qu’on les voit se presser vers leur fin, 

L’une remplacant I’autre, en un combat sans tréve, 

Quand la Nativité sur son zénith se léve 

Triomphale, voici qu’en son ténébreux sein 

L’éclipse l’enveloppe, et elle sent soudain 

Sa divine splendeur s’écrouler comme un réve.” 


Take again the following, and it will be seen how all 
the charm and power of the noble original are atten- 
uated—but how ingeniously—into fluent grace :— 


‘** Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower?” 

** Quand la terre, et la mer, et l’airain, et la pierre 
Finissent par céder au pouvoir de la Mort, 
La Beauté saurait-elle éviter ce dur sort, 
Elle, la pauvre fleur aussi fréle que fiére ?” 


Perhaps the most comprehensive illustration of M. 
Henry’s skill and failure as a translator of these un- 
translatable poems would be his version of the grandest 
of all of them—the CXVI., but we have not space to 
quote it. On the whole when he modestly asks, 
referring to his translation—‘‘ La pale effigie que j’en 
offre n’est-elle pas absolument indigne du modéle?” 
we would reply, that it is at least a testimony of his 
careful, scholarly and sympathetic study of these poems 
and that he need have no tear of offending, as he seems 
to think he may do, the shade of the poet who wrote— 

‘* Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALD/AZA., 


** Books on Egypt and Chaldza.” Vol. I. :—‘‘ Egyptian 
Ideas of the Future Life,” by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
Vol. II.:—‘‘Egyptian Magic,” by the same. 
Vol. III. :—‘‘ Easy Lessons in Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics,” by the same. Vol. IV. :—‘‘ Babylonian 
Religion and Mythology,” by L. W. King. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1899. 3s. 6d. net each. 

Hew Champollion would have opened his eyes at 

these little volumes! The study of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. from one of the most abstruse and com- 

plicated branches of scholarly research is becoming a 

popular pastime, as easy as ‘‘ Patience.” Here we have 

in a neat little book a royal road to the mastery of those 
mysterious symbols over which Young and Champollion 
racked their ingenious brains. In two companion 
volumes Mr. Budge gives us a cut-and-dried account 
of the Egyptian religion in its higher and lower forms. 

In a fourth, his assistant at the British Museum, Mr. 

King, does a like service for Babylonian mythology. 

The idea of the series is excellent. Innumerable 

Egyptian and Babylonian texts have been published 

and translated, but these are contained in costly 

volumes or the transactions of learned societies, and 
are not addressed either in price or treatment in usum 
vulgi. It was quite time that the results of so much 
scholarly labour should be made accessible to the 
general reader and the voracious attendant of Exten- 
sion Lectures in a purely popular form, and we may 
say at once that these little volumes answer the pur- 
pose very well. They make no pretensions to literary 
charm or philosophic insight, but they say what they 
have to say clearly enough, they are well illustrated by 

process reductions from papyri, monuments, seals, &c., 

and if only they were provided with indices there 

would be no fault to find, but this omission is a distinct 
drawback. 

Of course to Mr. Budge the writing of his three little 
books was mere child’s play. For many years with 
incredible energy he has been editing and translating 
the British Museum papyri of the famous ‘‘ Book of the 
Dead ”—the prime authority on Egyptian religion— 
and he has said his say on the Egyptian ideas of the 
resurrection, the judgment, and the future life, in 
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numerous introductions to these translations. He has 
already written handbooks to the study of hiero- 
glyphics. He had merely to recast his previous writings 
in a more popular shape, and to add such fresh matter 
as occurred tohim. The result is interesting enough 
and may be accepted as a temporary explanation of a 
very difficult subject by one who has at least the right 
to an opinion which he founds upon a wide acquaint- 
ance with the chief documents. We say ‘‘ temporary,” 
because we doubt very much whether scholars are yet 
in a position to interpret that most mysterious collec- 
tion of formule known as the ‘‘ Book of the Dead” 
with any precision. A good deal of it appears to have 
become unintelligible to the Egyptian priests themselves 
at the time of the great Theban dynasties, and Mr. 
Budge’s argument that people do not go on copying 
sacred documents which they cannot understand falls 
to the ground in face of the frequent use of magical 
formule down to quite recent days by persons who 
could not understand them. A modern Yorkshire 
farmer will put up an old Latin magical inscription 
over his cow byre as an amulet against witchcraft, 
without a notion of what it means, and why should not 
an Egyptian have done the same with a chapter of the 
“Book of the Dead,” which he placed in the coffin of 
his father to protect him in the perils of the after 
life, without pretending to understand its real meaning ? 
We are inclined to think, too, that Mr. Budge makes 
too sure of the monotheism of the ancient Egyptians. 
If, like Dr. Wiedemann, he meant solar monotheism, 
we could understand it ; but when he makes Ra, the 
sun-god, merely ‘‘ the visible symbol and type” of an 
eternal self-existing God, creator of the universe, who 
in the Egyptian mind stood unique and far above all 
the other gods—his complicated ‘‘ manifestations” or 
“‘ forms ”—we fail to follow him. The texts he quotes 
do not appear to us to bear out his view at all conclu- 
sively, though we do not deny that among the higher 
minds there was probably a tendency to monotheism. 
This tendency, however, combined with the worship of 
Osiris and the consequent doctrine of the resurrection 
of the spirit (not the body), justifies Mr. Budge’s 
remark that no nation was better prepared for the 
reception of Christianity than the Egyptian. 

Mr. King’s account of Babylonian religion is much 
more guarded. He does not ignore difficulties or brush 
aside perplexities in Mr. Budge’s easy manner. ‘‘ No 
finality,” he says, ‘‘ must be expected for some time to 
come. ... The fragmentary nature of the available 
material alone is a great obstacle to the construction 
of any consecutive narrative and to the correct grouping 
of facts, while the renderings of rare Sumerian words 
and complex idiograms in some cases offer insuperable 
difficulties.” This is the right way to approach an 
obscure subject. The fact that most of his documents 
only date from the time of King Ashur-bani-pal in the 
seventh century B.c., though they undoubtedly represent 
much older traditions, makes his attempt to describe 
early Babylonian religion the more difficult. He has, 
however, produced an exceedingly interesting book, 
and his revised translations of the celebrated tablets 
recording the Babylonian legends of the Creation and 
the Deluge, and his careful critical comparison of these 
with the accounts in Genesis, will interest many who 
would not otherwise be attracted by Babylonian studies. 
But the most exciting of his chapters is that entitled 
“Tales of Gods and Heroes,” where we read of the 
great deeds of the Babylonian hero Gilgamesh, the 
siege of Erech, the love of Ishtar, her visit to the 
underworld, the weeping for Tammuz, Etana’s journey 
to heaven, and a number of wonderful adventures. 
The Babylonian demons are particularly fearsome, and 
altogether one realises that a truly pious gentleman 
living in Mesopotamia must have found the ‘ consola- 
tions of religion ” a little mixed. 


MATERIALS FOR KELTIC HISTORY. 
“‘The Welsh People.” By John Rhys and David 
Brynmor-Jones. London: Unwin. 1900. 16s. 
nar in owe a mighty debt to these authors, 


who have shown them how to study Welsh his- 
tory. Yet they will do well to take Professor Rhys’ 
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etymological disquisition on Goidel, Brython, and that 
non-Aryan Pict cum grano. It is as interesting as, 
say, Geoffrey of Monmouth; but the discovery hereafter 
of some new case inflection in some Aryan or non- 
Aryan dialect may any day dissolve this faery castle of 
professorial imagination. The narrative which follows 
these dreams however is admirable, for it is a successful 
reconstruction from contemporary authorities of Welsh 
history .between the years A.D. 664 and 1282, and this 
history is hereby at last freed from the mass of legend 
with which the humours of Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the tomes of the historians, who have taken that jongleur 
seriously, have encrusted it. Especially interesting are 
the authors’ pictures of the first rush of the mail-clad 
Norman horsemen into the valleys of Wales, and of 
the tragedy of the last days of the royal House of 
Cunedda. But surely the homily on the last Llewelyn 
might be spared. The harps that chimed the prophecies 
of Merlin in the palace of wave-washed Aberffraw 
promised victory to the Prince, and had not Llewelyn 
ridden to the doom that met him in the lone valley by 
the Border stream he had been a successful and unin- 
teresting Teuton. 

Students of the law of real property will welcome the 
explanation of the Welsh manor in the valuable essay 
which Mr. Seebohm contributed to the Welsh Land 
Commission Report herein reproduced, and the authors’ 
further elucidations of the subject. The account how- 
ever of the economic evolution of the agricultural 
yearly tenant from the bondsman of the Cymwd strikes 
us as rather ingenious than convincing. 

Generally, it must be said, after 1282 the interest of the 
volume declines. An unconscious Puritan bias seems to 
incapacitate the authors from understanding the Wales 
of Tudor and Stuart days. Cavalier Wales was, they 
tell us, sterile of literature. In printed books, possibly ; 
but to it we owe some of the most interesting Welsh 
manuscripts. 

Naturally things become worse as the Methodist 
Hegira approaches, and Rees’ lying romance is treated 
as serious history. ’Tis pathetic here to see Welsh 
patriots libelling their ancestors who lived on the eve 
of that Hegira as the most irreligious beings in the 
island, when at that very period a Welsh translation of 
the ‘‘ Imitatio Christi” was passing through its sixth 
edition. “Tis humorous to find the revival of Welsh 
national feeling attributed to the Methodism, which 
waged a deadly war on the Eisteddfod. ’Tis unjust to 
set out at length the abuses in the Welsh Church of 
the eighteenth century and not to add that they were 
the results of the triumph of the Erastian Whiggery, 
against which the noblest spirits in the Church fought. 
Tis misleading to connect early Methodism with 
Puritan Dissent, when, in its inception it was a 
Church revival and was only experimentalised out of 
the establishment by the ecclesiastical spirit which to- 
day Sir William Harcourt embodies and caricatures. 

Having lodged this caveat, let us in conclusion advise 
every man and woman who desires to understand 
Welsh life to study the charming chapter on ‘‘ Rural 
Wales at the Present Day,” which fitly closes the 
volume. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“University of Oxford College Histories : Pembroke.” 
By Rev. Douglas Macleane. London: Robinson. 
1g00. 55. net. 

4 - HERE is really not much story to tell, and the 

thing of most interest about a college must still 
be, in most cases, to recall who and what manner of men 
have first tasted the vernal life of manhood within its 
walls, and carried its influences into the outer and 
larger world.” This is exactly the view we expressed 
last week, when discussing another volume in this 
series. Evidently writing a college history produces the 
same impression as reading it; and the impression is 
probably a just one. A college, after all, is a matter of 
men and minds; it is not a building, a schedule 
of lectures, a list of endowments. These things are 
the signs, the accretions of college life, but the life 
itself is far other. Technically, doubtless, a college 
consists of its fellows and its scholars, while the com- 
parative fixity of the resident ‘‘dons,” the executive 
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of a college, as it were, tends to mark them out as the 
college proper in contrast to the passenger element of 
the ordinary student. But the college authorities them- 
selves, certainly the authorities of Pembroke, would 
be the last to allow any such narrow conception ; they 
realise that the life of a college must be the influence 
it exerts upon the nation through the men it has trained 
for the nation’s work. In that sense, a college, though 
its home be in the old quiet corner at Oxford-or Cam- 
bridge, is everywhere. It is that which is the real 
dignity of college life, which makes it wide instead of 
narrow, great and not small. The conception of a little 
group of scholars, devoted to research in seclusion from 
the world, has its own peculiar fascination indeed, but 
it isa much smaller idea. Education is greater than 
research, as the man is more than the scholar. 

Not that Pembroke, a college ‘‘ good for the rearing 
of men,” as it has proved itself to be, fails in 
the production of scholars. On the contrary, pure 
classical scholarship has long been one of its distinc- 
tions, as it should be, seeing that its tutorial staff 
boasts one of the very finest classical scholars of the 
day. So far as the schools can testify to good teach- 
ing, Pembroke can appeal to them confidently ; but the 
class list is not held up at that college as the one end 
for which youth exists, as the sole justification for 
knowledge. And in that it is true to the Oxford ideal. 
It is a very good thing to know, it is a very useful 
thing to make others know (or even believe) that you 
know, as Mr. Balfour once defined the function of 
examinations, but it is a better thing to think. 

A small college flourishing by the side of a founda- 
tion of great splendour and magnificence, Pembroke is 
a good illustration of one of the happier sides of Oxford 
life, which allows no college or colleges to acquire such 
a supremacy as to strangle the rest of the University. 
The smaller colleges at Oxford live on in prosperity 
amongst the larger ones and are neither absorbed nor 
crowded out. They are quite able to keep their place in 
University public opinion (a distinctly difficult entity), 
even more perhaps because they can keep their place on 
the river than because they can hold their own in the 
schools. To the outside world, the smaller foundations 
are not, of course, familiar names as are Christ Church, 
New College, or Balliol, but to their own alumni their 
less notoriety is more than balanced by their peculiar 
attractions. About a small college there is less of the 
caravanserai ; there is more compactness: it becomes 
more of a home. Life in a small college seems to 
catch something of that intensity of patriotism which 
has frequently marked very small states. 

There is, perhaps, nothing very striking in the present 
Pembroke buildings, where this very vigorous life has 
its centre and home. They are not old and are hardly 

icturesque, which is a pity seeing how ancient a 
oundation (including its earlier existence as a hall) 
is Pembroke. Still, the New Quad. in autumn, when 
the hall is clothed with a mantle of crimson creeper, 
and when the chrysanthemums are out, makes a pretty 
picture and his would be a churlish eye indeed that 
refused to find considerable charm in the effect pro- 
duced by that corner of the college. The decoration 
of the chapel too is entirely to the credit of the college’s 
artistic taste, as also to its sense of responsibility as 
a good Anglican community. 

After Johnson, Henry Chandler is undoubtedly the 
greatest ‘‘ character” Pembroke has produced. Almost 
unknown to recent generations of undergraduates, the 
grim professor’s appearances in the quad. were noted 
and reported as curiously as those of Gray at Cam- 
bridge. His reputation for hard sayings and infinite 
learning awed most undergraduates as much as his 
saturnine physiognomy. And one at least who dared 
to invade the professor’s seclusion did not go away less 
awed. A mild little man, reading for ‘“‘ greats” and 
entirely bent upon his work, as to which he was not 
satisfied, determined to pour out his soul to Chandler. 
Taking his courage in both hands, he knocked at the 
professor’s door, and the grim face emerged, terribly 
near ; ‘‘ What do you want?” ‘I want,” faltered the 
little man, ‘‘ to talk about my work, sir.” ‘* Za/k about 

our work, sir; it is your duty to do it, not talk about 
it,” and the door was shut. t is said to have been 


the last attempt on the part of that particular pupil 
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to cultivate the professor’s closer acquaintance. But 
Chandler was far from churlish to all, though inevitab} 
a melancholy man. He amassed infinite learning ang 
pronounced his life a failure. 

Pembroke men will be glad that the task of digesting 
and arranging the chronicles of their college has fallen 
to one so entirely competent as Mr. Douglas Macleane, 
Himself a scholar and then a resident fellow of 
Pembroke, Mr. Macleane has had ample opportunity 
to know the college as a living organism. An accom- 
plished antiquary and the master of an admirable style, 
he has ungrudgingly devoted his abilities to inquiry 
into the college’s past, and the result is two books ; the 
present volume, and the larger ‘‘ history ” published by 
the Oxford Historical Society in 1897: and in their 
completeness they surely leave no room for further work 
in the same field. We will not follow Mr. Macleane 
through the early data of the college, for, as we have 
said, the regulation facts of a college's existence are not 
interesting to outsiders, while we cannot imagine that 
any Pembroke man will fail to possess one or both of 
these books on his own account. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. 


‘Giovanni Bellini.” By Roger E Fry. The Artist’s 
Library. Edited by Laurence Binyon. London: 
At the Sign of the Unicorn. 1899. 2s. 6d. 
Ts is the second number in a series of little 50-page 
books dealing with artists ancient and modern. 
The first was the **t Hokusai” of Mr. C. J. Holmes ; the 
present volume is by another of the younger critics, 
already known to a good many people by his lectures 
on Italian art. 

Mr. Fry writes very well, and with a nice sense of 
proportion, fitting his subject into its small frame with 
an eye to essentials, and avoiding all discussion that 
would not help his arguments. He traces the influences 
that contended over the cradle of John Bellini, those of 
Venice and Padua, or more particularly the naturalism 
directed by a rare fancy of Jacopo his father, and the 
Squarionesque school of abstract linear design. Mr. 
Fry’s exposition is very close and clear. He shows 
how the more native impulses lay in abeyance for a 
time while Bellini sought to emulate Mantegna in a 
science of rigid coutours, then how this system dissolved 
into another technique under the pressure of original 
feeling, and later still how the change from tempera to oil 
painting forwarded the action of a dreamy imagination. 
Parallel with this change in the acuteness with which 
the forms of things are presented, Mr. Fry remarks the 
change in the emotions represented. The poignant 
pitifulness of the Brera Peta comes as near as Bellini’s 
temper could to the stark terror of Mantegna’s ‘*‘ Dead 
Christ,” expressed by means so strangely abstract ; 
that mood is never touched again, and Bellini’s nature 
frees itself in depicting presences that glow with an 
exalted and tender radiance. The secret of Bellini’s 
greatness lies in the strength and character that underlie 
the suffused colour and lyrical emotion of his mature 
work. 

Mr. Fry very lucidly describes the interplay of 
imaginative and technical factors in all this develop- 
ment, aided by a practical knowledge of the art of 
painting. Among the more novel parts of the book 
are the remarks on Jacopo Bellini, and the explana- 
tions of Giovanni Bellini’s allegories at Florence and 
Venice, due to Dr. Ludwig. More consideration might 
perhaps have been given to the curiously uncertain sense 
of composition in so great a master. Mr. Fry notes 
what he calls the ‘‘ accidental” composition at times of 
Pisanello’s pictures. If this is true of Pisanello (who 
showed himself at other points, as in his medals, a 
master of design), it is also true of Bellini. So long as 
he is working on a traditional arrangement, such as the 
Madonna Enthroned, we find a certain exalting and 
simplifying force at work, but never a first-rate archi- 
tectural sense. Indeed in one of the latest altarpieces, 
that in S. Giovanni Crisostomo, on the merits of whose 
separate parts Mr. Fry rightly insists, there is a kind 
of collapse of the building sense. This collapse is 
still more noticeable when we get away from those 
formal compositions to the ‘‘ Allegory” at Florence. 
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Perhaps the most satisfactory composition in the whole 
“ ceuvre” is the ‘ Pieta” at Rimini. 

A number of process blocks of the ordinary type 
allow the reader to follow the text more readily. 
Among them is a singularly beautiful Mother and Child 
from the collection of Signor Frizzoni, less familiar than 
the examples from public galleries and churches. 


NOVELS. 


“Tales from Sienkiewicz.” Translated by S. C. de 
Soissons. London: George Allen. 1899. 6s. 
“In the New Promised Land.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Translated by S. C. de Soissons. London: Jarrold. 
1900. 25. 6d. 

“The Knights of the Cross: Danusia.” By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translation edited by John Manson. 
London: Sands. 1900. 35. 6d. 


Count de Soissons does not appear to advantage as 
a writer of introductions. He would do better to leave 
them and such ugly compounds as ‘ pan-human” 
unwritten. But his translations on the whole bear 
the impress of faithfulness despite certain crudities 
and mistakes such as the use of the expression ‘in 
vain” where ‘‘groundless” is the sense intended. 
The representative Slav in Sienkiewicz makes a fascinat- 
ing study. He is labelled pessimist, but Slav pessimism 
is rather the outcome of an awakening to possibilities 
than of decadence. Certainly Sienkiewicz deals with 
gloomy themes. His métier is the tragic. But he can 
deal with vulgarity without himself being vulgar, with- 
out grossness. He is manifestly an artist ; and his 
versatility is admirably exemplified by the contrast 
between the story of the Polish emigrants, father 
and daughter, duped to ‘‘the New Promised Land,” 
there to find death and lunacy, and the short sketch 
entitled ‘‘ The Decision of Zeus.” The latter will pro- 
bably prove an agreeable surprise to many English 
admirers of the author of ‘‘ Quo Vadis?” ‘‘ The Knights 
of the Cross” is a long historical romance of Polish life 
in the fifteenth century. Its main purpose is presumably 
to display the Teuton knights in the worst possible 
light. The book gives one a clear insight into the 
knight-errantry monasticism and superstitions of the 
period in which the Lithuanians were coming first under 
the influences of Christianity. The love theme involves 
the affection of a young Court lady and a humbler girl 
for a hero such as might have delighted the heart of Miss 
Jane Porter. The story is of great length and unequal 
merit. The sequel is left to the reader’s imagination. 


“Voices in the Night.” By 
London: Heinemann. 1900. 
It is probable that Mrs. Steel’s new novel will be gener- 
ally considered inferior to its more exciting predecessors. 
As a novel, indeed, ‘‘ Voices in the Night ” is too over- 
burdened with detail to dominate the reader. A love 
interest of a somewhat feeble kind meanders through a 
jungle of irrelevant incident. There is little unity in 
the book. On the other hand, it presents a curiously 
minute picture of a great Indian city in the grip of the 
plague, and some of the native characters are intensely 
interesting. There is a very original presentment of 
one of the mixed marriages which infatuated middle- 
class Englishwomen occasionally contract with native 
law-students. Original, for here the Brahmin husband 
is an idealist devoted to his wife, and the wife is 
vulgarity personified. The husband is the more faithful 
of the pair. Mrs. Steel again wanders into corners of 
bazaars which the mem-sahib is generally glad to 
ignore. But her high-born Muhammadan ladies. are 
interesting figures. There is one curious slip in the 
book : a provincia! Lieutenant-Governor is represented 
as corresponding direct with the Secretary of State. 


“‘Onora.” By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 
London: Grant Richards. 1900. 6s. 

Miss Rosa Mulholland is so steeped in the spirit of 
the ‘‘disthressful counthry,” that any Irish tale from 
her fluent pen bears the stamp of truth upon it. In 
“Onora” the characters are all genuine enough, and 
the peasant heroine is provokingly charming. But the 
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story is thin, and nearly a fourth part of the volume is 
taken up with an Irish legend or two of little or no 
interest, giving an air of very industrious book- 
making, but injuring the spontaneity of the unpre- 
tending narrative. Still, the man or woman who can 
for half an hour enter into the ever-varying flashes of 
humour and pathos which gleam through the Irish 
character, lighting it up as suddenly as the sun, after 
a shower, brings out the shining brown rocks and 
wooded hillsides of Erin, will be interested in this 
sketch of Irish peasant life, but will not, in all pro- 
bability, be sorry when the last page is reached. ~ 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Young Sportsman.” Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 
London : Lawrence and Bullen. 1900. Ios. 6d. 

“Pink and Scarlet.” By Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. Alderson. 
London: Heinemann. 1900. 75. 6d. net. : 

“Sporting Sketches.” By Nat Gould. London: Everett. 
Igoo. 6s. 


Mr. Watson has taken from the “ Encyclopedia of Sport ” 
such articles as are of peculiar interest to younger sportsmen, 
adding to them certain special articles such as that on Fencing 
by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock. The collection forms a very 
handsome volume which will be treasured by any boy who is 
lucky enough to be presented with it. Mr. Nat Goula’s light 
and amusing sketches are descriptive of places and events 
familiar to all votaries of sport. He covers a wide field from 
horse-racing to fishing, and his little specuiations on things in 
general are not the least entertaining of his pages. He writes 
equally unaffectedly on the utility of a gate for purposes of 
local observation and gossip, and on the utility of sport as an 
Imperial factor. “We are a great nation,” he says, “and it is 
our sporting proclivities that make us greater than other 
nations.” That has become a truism, as we are reminded by 
Lieut.-Col. Alderson in “ Pink and Scarlet.” He deals with 
“hunting as a school for soldiering.” Having come to the 
conclusion that “the hunting man is already a more than half- 
made soldier,” his object is to assist the young officer in all 
that affects hunting in the assurance that hunting will be the 
very best of instructors in his profession. ‘’Unting,” said the 
inimitable Mr. Jorrocks, “is the sport of kings, the himage of 
war without its guilt and only five-and-twenty per cent. of its 
danger.” The book is admirably supplied with plates and it 
need hardly be said is one which both soldiers and sportsmen 
may read with advantage. 


“A Treatise on the Principles of the Law of Compensation.” 
By C. A. Cripps, Q.C. Fourth Edition. London : 
Stevens. 1900, 255. 

There is nothing to say about this edition except that it is the 
fourth of a standard authority upon a branch of law which 
brings its successful votaries much money. The learned 
author has had one of the most successful careers in the pro- 
fession, and it is pleasant to find the Attorney-General to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales still recording with pride on the title-page 
of his book that he was sometime holder of a first-class 
studentship of the Four Inns of Court. 


“Under Orders; Not His Own Master.” 
Reaney. Thynne. 1900. 
This is a quaint little book of definitely religious intention, 
readable because of its account of a part of the world not yet 
overrun by trippers—Tierra del Fuego. It is a missionary tale 


By Mrs. G. S. 


of course. There are some quaint uses of our old friend the 
adverb. “Ethel . . . stood still and literally drank in the glad 
scene.” After this, it is not surprising to hear that she was “a 


beauty of no ordinary type.” There are some interesting 


photographs. 


“Narrative of Cruises in the Mediterranean (1822-1826).” 
By William Black, surgeon, H.M.S. “Chanticleer.” Edin- 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1900. 145. net. 

Dr. Black’s diary forms a pleasant and picturesque account of 
the Mediterranean in the days of the Greek war of independence: 
He was a neutral observer of many stirring incidents, and his 
notes are an interesting side-light on the stages of the conflict 
“precedent to the grand crisis of the naval battle of Navarino 
in the Morea.” 


“The Genealogical Magazine” for June contains notes and 
articles, continued from previous numbers, of which a “ Record 
of Documents under the Great and Privy Seals of Scotland ” 
may be specially mentioned. The principal article is by Mr. 
A. C. Fox Davies on “The Mitre of an Archbishop.” It is 
loosely worded and deals in a summary manner with matters 
on which there might be considerable controversy. The 
statement that the Bishop of Durham was “from the earliest 
times” “temporal Lord of the Palatinate of Durham” implies 
some confusion of thought ; and omits all reference to the fact 
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that the antiquity of this palatinate claim is doubted by com- 
petent antiquarians. It is further stated that the bishops 
placed a ducal coronet round their mitre, but the sculptured 
mitres at Durham show the coronet of a marquess. There is 
one conspicuous example of careless editing on p. 66 where 
the Hustings Court of London is printed Hastings. 


“The Antiquary” for June is also interesting : a note of the 
ruinous condition of the church of Huddington, Worcester- 
shire ; and an account of the tradition of the Holy Blood at 
Bruges, with reference to the celebration in May of the 
750th anniversary of the entry into Bruges of this mysterious 
relic. Articles on aboriginal American writing by Dr. 
Thomas Gann, and on the British Section of Antonine’s 
Itinerary by Canon Raven are interesting. Mr. W. H. 
Draper’s article on “ King Alfred as a Man of Letters” is not 
merely a careful performance, but supplies reference to good 
authorities ; a practice to be recommended to all writers on 
antiquarian subjects. 


In our notice last week of books on the war the misplacing 
of a sentence made it appear that in criticising Mr. Dunn we 
were censuring Commander Robinson’s “Transvaal War 
Album.” The passage beginning “Mr. Dunn of the so- 
called .. .” and ending “explosive bullets,” refers not to 
Commander Robinson’s work, as the reader might suppose, but 
to “ Pen Pictures of the War.” 


The issue of the Washington “ Bulletin of the Department of 
Labour” for May chiefly comprises elaborate and useful 
accounts of voluntary conciliation and arbitration in Great 
Britain, by Mr. John Bruce M‘Pherson, and of Austrian 
Labour Laws by Mr. W. F. Willoughby. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Das Aufsteigen des Arbeiterstandes in England: ein Beitrag 
sur soctalen Geschichte der Gegenwart. Von Hans von 
Nostitz, Legationsrath im K®éniglichen Sachsischen Minis- 
terium der auswartigen Angelegenheiten. Jena : Fischer. 
1900. 18m. 

This contribution to modern sociology, which Herr von 
Nostitz has published in 800 large octavo pages under the title 
of “ The Rise of the Working Class in England,” is a book 
which makes one’s mouth water. Without implying the least 
discourtesy to any of the industrious people who are toiling 
at the subject in this country, least of all to the band of students, 
to be mentioned Aonoris causa, whom Professor Hewins has 
gathered round him in the London School of Economics, it is 
yet a fact which Mr. Hewins would himself be the first to 
acknowledge that monographs of this kind are rarely attempted 
and yet more rarely successful. In a sense, the sixth volume of 
the late Mr. Traill’s “Social England” covers to some extent 
the same ground, but Herr von Nostitz has the advantage of 
treating with one brain and hand all the various phases of 
development, and thus of producing not merely a record of 
events, but a purposeful history of evolution. Herr von Nostitz 
proves something. At least he states three conclusions, and 
winds up with a pertinent question ; and Sir John Seeley, as we 
know, maintained that a review of the past ought to lead to a 
prophecy of the future. The three lessons taught to Herr von 
Nostitz by Social England in the nineteenth century are briefly 
the following : (1) The Marxian doctrine of the pauperisation of 
the masses, according to which the submerged will constantly 
sink deeper, and the poor and destitute will become poorer and 
more destitute, is untenable—it is refuted by the example of the 
very country and industries on which it was originally built, viz. 
the mining and textile industries in England ; (2) Legislation and 
self-government are bringing it to pass that no object is 
too trifling, no circle too small, no place too remote, to miss its 
share of honour and faith, and of the great community of human 
labour. Even the least is significant, because the whole is 
but a sum of parts. Everyone in his station can serve, and 
better his position ; (3) The economic development in England 
has determined social development, but it has not perma- 
nently governed it, and the rise of the working class, though it 
has not taken place altogether without class warfare, is yet 
possible in English life without dependence on that aid. So 
much for the conclusions which amount, it will be seen, to say- 
ing that England is the fortunate island of Socialism. But 
Herr von Nostitz, impressed though he is by its favourable con- 
ditions, is not wholly without misgiving. ‘We can but assert,” 
he writes, “that the social movement in England is less 
dangerous at present than elsewhere. Still, it has dangers in 
its own kind. . . . In the manifesto of the Independent Labour 
Party in 1893, it was stated that the political mission of the 
working class was to obtain control of the land. In these words 
the peril is perceived, which is the more perilous because the 
democratisation of the constitution has left it freer from obstacles 
than in other countries. The words point to a class-rule of the 
masses, whose experiment in social economics would be as 
unfair as the class-rule of the aristo-plutocracy, inasmuch as it 
would neglect the rights and interests of all orders of the popula- 
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tion except manual labourers. No one can foretell the course of 
this development, but so much is certain : the intrinsic worth of 
the upper classes will be an essential, if not the decisive factor.” 

And thus Herr von Nostitz is led, through his expressions of 
regret at the causes célébres in recent legal history, to formu- 
late his farewell question—“ Will the proprietary classes remain 
the leaders, after they have ceased to be the masters?” When 
a foreigner draws conclusions and attempts to prophesy 
about ourselves, it is natural that we should look at 
his credentials. Herr von Nostitz answers that test very 
well. He claims to be exempt on the one part from 
the “blind worship of English institutions,” which was formerly 
the rule in Germany, and on the other from the political 
bitterness which has latterly been growing. And this impartial 
profession is supported by the preparation which our author 
has undergone. When we look at the formidable list of 
authorities, ranging from blue-books to “ Marcella,” which Herr 


von Nostitz has studied intelligently, we begin to wonder a. 


little what is the ordinary employment of one of the chiefs in 
the Saxon Foreign Office. For Herr von Nostitz has spent 
altogether more than six months in this country, not an exces- 
sive period in itself, but one that he plainly employed to the 
best purpose as a means of “orientation” for his further 
investigations by the printed word. ‘Everyone and everything 
in England is interesting,” he records, and he seems to have 
come in personal and hospitable contact with all that is best 
worth knowing. For years past he has been a constant reader 
of the greatest of our newspapers and reviews, and it is difficult 
to discover any omissions in the bibliography he has consulted 
Perhaps some chapters would have benefited by acquaintance 
with the life of Birkbeck and with Mr. Graham Wallas’ 
biography of Francis Place. But the most disconcerting 
feature in this list of books is the fact that, with the exception 
of Parliamentary papers, the most important works on the 
subject in its various branches have been written by Frenchmen 
and Germans. Herr von Nostitz has supplemented their 
labours by his residence on English soil, and we can but con- 
gratulate him on the accuracy of his information. His account, 
for instance, of public school and University life in England— 
thestock puzzles for the foreigner—are marked by an extraordi- 
nary sympathy and power of assimilation. 

Finally, we submit a brief synopsis of the contents of this 
monumental work, parts of which, like Schulze Gaevernitz’s 
kindred work on “Social Peace,” would well repay translation. 
After some brief introductory remarks, the first chapter deals 
with constitutional history, tracing the wane of the monarchical 
and the rise of the democratic idea, which brings him to the 
conclusion that England just now is an “aristocratic demo- 
cracy.” Chapter II. deals with Primary Instruction, and 
includes the new Code, and careful accounts follow of our 
systems of higher education, university extension, university 
settlements, working-men’s colleges, with an appendix on 
boys’ brigades. This, of course, has all been done before, 
and Herr von Nostitz takes no note of the work being done by 
the polytechnics. ‘The second book deals with trade unions, 
of which the author would seem to be in favour, though he 
recognises the evils of which they are capable. Chapter VI. 
comes to friendly societies and the co-operative movement, on 
which ensues a long section on workmen’s protection. Wages 
are dealt with in Chapter VIII., with full and clear accounts 
of the living wage, profit sharing, the sliding scale, and so 
forth ; Chapter IX. discusses hours of labour, and can 
not be counted incomplete by its omission of the Factories 
Bill now on the table of the House of Commons, and the 
sweating system and industrial strikes are next passed in 
review, with special reference to the important lessons of the 
coal strike of 1893. Chapters XII. and XIII. are devoted to 
the problems of housing and of out-of-work labourers, and the 
last chapter summarises what has gone before in sixty clearly 
written pages. The publisher, the receipt of whose catalogue 
we have also to acknowledge with thanks, correctly describes 
this book as one of especial importance for English readers. 


Wohnungsnot und Wohnungsjammer. Von Dr. Hans Kurella. 
Frankfurt a. M.: R. Hiilsen. 1m. 50. 


This pamphlet, which discusses the problem of overcrowd- 
ing in relation to its influence on morality, its origin in the 
iniquity of the land laws, and the efforts made to combat it by 
the democratic municipalities, belongs rather to the class of 
controversial propaganda than to that of literature proper. Dr. 
Kurella expressly states that he is writing in the hope of effect- 
ing an agitation ; “ experts will find,” he continues, “that I am 
acquainted with the statistical and economic literature on the 
housing question as well in Germany as abroad,” and his 
bibliographical appendix comprises, apart from his own works, 
a useful list of the literature that has been published on the 
subject. It includes the books of Mr. Booth and Mr. Webb, 
and the important reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Labour, so that the pamphlet before us may fairly claim to 
be a serious contribution to the matter which it treats. The 
solution suggested is conceived on lines of municipal Socialism, 
by the delegation of such powers to the municipalities as the 


(Continued on page 724.) 
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NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 
SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH GUARANTEED BENEFITS 


(1) LIMITED PAYMENTS with ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
(2) FOUR PER CENT. INCREASING INSURANCES. 


FULL PARTICULARS on applicatiop to 
Head Office NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES— 


50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & SV. King William Street, E.C.; 195 Reply, W.3 
t Victoria Street, S and 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
New Assurances, 1899, £802, 509. Net Premium Income, £250,074 3s, 5d. 
‘otal Invested Funds, #1,411,107 19s. 3d. 

New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, cyticing a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Penston for Life 
DESERRED BONUS PLAN. 
With-profit Policies at practically non-profit Rates. 
Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL— £1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—£i,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. Ww. STRANG, Esy., Deputy 
Lieut.-Col. F. D. Grey. Henry Riptey, E 
Hon, R. C. Grosvenor. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, 
S. Mack, Esq, J.P., D.L. Rt. Hon. Woop THomp- 
HARLES Price, sq. SON, 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter, 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


GRESHAM 
ome LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION 7 


ASSETS, £7,250,000, 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED ) 1848, 
INVESTED 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. * .—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall S.W.; and 47 
.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Peidap, £300,000. Total 


Chancery 
Funds 
over £300,000, E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
Chief Office: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANNUAL INCOME CLAIMS PAID FUNDS. 
EXCEED 


. £87,000,000, 


at the rate of E Over £227,000 added during last 
£660,000. £2,550,000. two years and eight months. 
MODERATE RATES. 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Gentlemen able to influence good business will find the Company's agency terms 
very remunerative. 


“Daily Express.” 


WAR STORIES 


BY 


RUDYARD_ KIPLING. 


The ‘‘ Express” has made special arrangements with 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING to publish exclusively in 
England several war stories of thrilling and dramatic 


interest. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, who has just returned 
from the front, where he was with Lord Roberts at 
Bloemfontein and under fire at Brandfort, deals, in 


these war stories, with both the administration and the 


actual conduct of the war, and, under the guise of 
fiction, goes into details which would not be permissible 
in mere letters from even an accredited correspondent. 


Mr. KIPLING’S name is widely known as the 
greatest living writer upon military matters, and the 
sidelights thrown upon the war in this series are such 
as could come only from the author of ‘Soldiers 


Three.” 


The First of Mr. Kipling’s War Stories 
will Appear in the 


“Daily Express” 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


(JUNE 12th), 


and the series will continue for some weeks. 


As there is sure to be an unusually big demand for 
the ‘‘ Express” on Tuesday, you should order a copy 
from your newsagent to prevent disappointment. 


ORDER YOUR “EXPRESS.” 
ORDER YOUR “EXPRESS.” 
ORDER YOUR “EXPRESS.” 


FOR TUESDAY NEXT 


(JUNE 12th). 
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‘County Councils assume in this country. We surmise that 
-one factor in this solution is a protest against the small esteem 
in which the Berlin magistracy is held by the powers that be. 


Heimatpolitik durch Weltpolitik. Von Adolph von Wenck- 
stern. Ist and 2nd editions. Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot. 1900. 2m. 

This volume is a collection of speeches expressly delivered in 
order to help the passage of the Navy Bill through the German 
Imperial Diet. Herr von Wenckstern seems to have made a 
kind of pastoral tour with this patriotic purpose. One day he 
was lecturing at Weimar on “Goethe ;” another day at Gera 
on “The Lilies of the Field;” yet another day, and the 
inhabitants of Bochum were listening to his views on 
“ Bismarck,” and the rest of his fifteen discourses include such 
subjects as “ What is World Power?” “The Works of Peace,” 
“William the Great,” &c. We do not profess to have read 
word by word all these special pleas for a big fleet, but we 
certainly admire the dexterity with which Herr von Wenckstern 
has turned each topic that he touches to the advancement of 
the ideal stated in his motto “ navigare necesse est quia vivere.” 
In one instance we were disappointed. We looked with interest 
to a discourse entitled “German Drama,” in the hope of dis- 
covering the authors of “Magda” and “The Sunken Bell” 
pressed into the service of the Navy Bill. But the German 
drama in this instance means the drama of Germany, to which 
the rejection of the Bill in question would form “ the tragedy, 
Finis Germaniz.” In another of the author’s remarks we find 
ourselves in full agreement: “It is harder to reign,” he 
declares, “as the present Emperor tries to reign, than to 
— as Bismarck governed.” This we believe to be abso- 
utely true. When the captain dismissed the pilot, he con- 
sciously undertook a higher steersman’s ideal, and he has lived 
‘up to it ever since. The German nation undoubtedly owes him 
‘his ships, and this is the sum of Herr Adolph von Wenckstern’s 
‘contention. A second series of speeches by the same author 
and publishers has reached us under the title of “Auf Scholle 
und Welle.” 


Die Insel. Berlin and Leipzig: Schuster u. Loeffler. April 
1900. 3m. 

We have been favoured with the April number of Otto Julius 
Bierbaum’s artistic review, which, though still a little decadent 
in tone, is a fine example of German typography and black-and- 
white work. Frank Wedekind sends to it the first two instal- 
‘ments of a series of “ Munich Scenes, Drawn from Life,” but we 
:are not favourably impressed with the life from which they are 
‘drawn. It suggests that the Munich, which we know as a city 
with Italian affinities, is fast deserting her traditions for the 
‘glamour of the Paris Quartier Latin. Herr von Lilienkron, one 
-of the ablest of German lyric poets, contributes a poem on the 
burning of Altona in January 1713. There is a eulogy, not to 
say an ecstasy, about Loie Fuller’s dancing, hardly assisted by 
‘the illustration, and there are eight really perfect repfoductions 
-of Flaxman’s pictures from the “ Odyssey.” 


Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin: Gebriider Paetel. June 1900. 


Considered purely as a piece of literature, Herr Ernst von 
Wildenbruch’s story, which is concluded in the current number 
of this review, is far and away the best production of literary 
‘Germany this year. Wildenbruch’s melodious style and poetical 
inspiration find complete expression in the theme he has 
chosen—the life story of an old man, who dates all his 
loneliness and unhappiness from his boyish jealousy of his 
brother. The jealousy (which is the title of the story) had 
fatal results, and took its origin in the father’s favouritism. 
Last month we reviewed the first instalment of the tale, which 
brought the narrative to the point where the old man was 
beginning to speak. From his opening words, “ Once upon a 
time there were two children. Two boys. Brothers. And the 
children had parents,” to the conclusion of the whole matter, 
when the septuagenarian draws his secret curtain and shows 
the sympathetic stranger “a little helmet, a cuirass, a sabre 
and a bent trumpet ”—the tokens of his life-long tragedy—we 
follow his story, deeply touched, and seem to hear the 
very voice of the character Herr von Wildenbruch has created. 
It is a children’s tale first and foremost, and it would well 
‘repay a translator who could obtain permission to publish it 
for the Christmas season. For its moral of neighbourly love 
‘shines through every line. The “ Rundschau’s ” contents further 
include articles on “The Berlin Academy of Arts: its Past 
History and Present Functions,” on “Electric Currents and 
Wireless Telegraphy,” on recent music in Berlin, and so forth. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks numbers 32 to 35 of 
the current volume of Dr. Barth’s excellent weekly, “ Die 
Nation,” and the “Neue Deutsche Rundschau” for June, 
which contains an instalment of the correspondence be- 
tween Liszt and the Princess Wittgenstein, as well as “ Das 
Litterarische Echo” for June, which devotes one of its articles 
‘to reviews of recent English books, including “Paolo and 
Francesca” and “ Red Pottage.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 726. 
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“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.”’ 


**Tt is peculiarly well adapted for 
Medicinal purposes.” 
LANCET, March 28, 1896. 
‘* Is evidently of high quality.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
May 30, 1896. 


THE FINEST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
SOLD. 


WHISKIES 


GUILDFORD STREET, YORK ROAD, LAMiELH, S.E. 


Made 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 
157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other. 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIN, 23; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 
OR AGaNTS. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 6d.. 7s.. 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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FRAUD having other tyres 


palmed off as genuine 


DUuNIOP TYRES 


can be prevented by forwarding doubtful tyres to any of 
our depéts. 


Examination and report free of charge. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, £ W. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 


F. GR & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: {Aw DERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue, London, 


For passage ly to the mca 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the ranch Office, Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship * *CUZCO,” 3,918 tons register, athe h.p. 
Leming London July, arriving back 4th Augu 
“The following places will visited :—BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BAL- 
HOLMEN, NA a (lor Remetal Valley), MOLDE, TRONDH EM, TROMSO, 
HAMMERFEST NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYK AVIK 


_and THORSHAVEN (Faroe Islands). 
High-class cuisine, string band, &c. 
F. GRE } Omen, 


EN & CO. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue. 


For particulars appl to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West End Branc Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Othce, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, Lenten, E.C., and 
pital (31st Decem! 1899 ee 4,959,400 
Paid-up Capital .. ee £1,239,850 
Reserve Fund oo ee £1,167,820 
dah, the printioal ton "Cape Colony, N Natal, 
the towns in on ai rican Kepubit 
Free Rhodesia, and East frica, Tel legraphic remittances ond de. 


received for fixed periods. Zone lication. 
1. CHTIMLRY, London Manager. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2 pA on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 A 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, J/anager. 
Telephone No. 


Holborn. 
Velegraphic Address: ‘* BirkBECK, LONDON.” 


‘| DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, King’s Lynn, 


Norfolk. Situated in the centre of the Town, ond in close proximity to 
Sandringham and Hunstanton. Good fishing and shooting, and boating on the 
«iver Ouse. Proprietor, SypNEY AIREY. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 325 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quali ity of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
fa we it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Raliway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
5 equal them in value. 
We regret the enya Is advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
~ WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIWERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Lessees: THE GRAND OPERA SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
GRAND OPERA EVERY EVENING. 
For full particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open 10 to 6. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN, 


GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 


OMAN’S EXHIBITION, trg00. 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton and West Rantlagien: 
Krratry, Director-General. 
Season — ros. 6d., at the Exhibition and the Libraries. 
MISSION DAILY, 1s. Open 11 to 11. 
Woman's Historical Sections. Woman's Fine Arts. 
Woman's Applied Arts. Woman's Dress and Fashion. 
LADIES’ NATIONAL SILK ASSOCIATION SECTION. 
Woman’s Woman's Cottage Industries. 
man’s Nursing and Philanthropy. 
IN’ THE EMPRESS THEAT — 
IMRE KIRALFY'S 
Brilliant Realisation as | Homes, Life, Work, and Pastimes of the 
WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 
ELITE GRAND oncumatns OF 60 LADIES. 
THE MAINE LADIES’ NAVY ORCHESTRA 
THE SWEDISH HUSSAR LADIES’ BAN 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 
or Novelties and Attractions. 7 
SUPERB ILLUMINATIONS AND SCENIC EFFECTS. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN’S HOME 
FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


On JUNE 12th, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT 
WILL BE HELD UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF :— 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. Prince Christian. Lady Audrey Buller. 


H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg. Lady Methuen. 

A.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge. Sir J. W. Maclure, Bart., M.P. 
His Grace The Duke of Argyll. Lady Maclure. 

Her Grace The Duchess of Marlborough. Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

Her Grace Lily Duchess of Marlborough. yen —— Esq. 

His Grace The Duke of Portland. dy Mary Hughes. 

The Countess of Bradford. “Churchill. 

Lord Wolseley. Colonel Nettleship. 

Gen. Sir George White, V.C. A. Chancellor, Esq. 


Lady White. and Mrs. Chancellor. 
RUDYARD “KIPLING, Esa. 
Many distinguished Artistes have promised their services. 

The arrangements are in the hands of Miss Morra HuGues and Miss IsaBeL 

Hogson, to whom all letters and offers of assistance should be at once addressed, to 
14 THE AvENUE, Kew Garpens, S. Ww. 
The Concert will begin at 8. 
TICKETS, £1 1s., ros. 6d., 5s., 38., 28.; Admission, 1s. 

To be obtained of Miss Morra HuGues and Miss Isanet Hopson. 14 The 
Avenue, Kew Gardens, S.W.; W. WHiTEHEAD’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall ; 
N. Vert, 6 Cork Street ; and all the usual Agents. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 
Pat. by H.R.H. Prince of Wales. Grounds 5 acres. 1,000 feet Sea Front- 
age. Golf. ‘Tariff on a lication. Comparison invited. ‘‘THE HOTEL DE 
LUXE OF THE SO TH Hq. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 
in TRUTH, writes :-— 
“NORMAN & STACEY hav 
introduced in their business a 
ingenious safeguard against the 
risk of loss to his widow or family 
through the death of the hirer. 
They give an insurance upon his 
life, so that if, for instance, a man 
gets £200 worth of furniture on 
the hire-purchase system, and dies 
when instalments to the amount of 
4190 have been paid, not only does 
furniture become the propery. 
his BUT 
IS LSO KEPAID TO 


N. B —Cash Buyers are also given a Free Life Insurance Policy (for two years) 
equal to the amount they have spent. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

Moderate Prices. Free Deli Town or Country. Call and view Stock before 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENS: an Epitome of the 
Literature of the Garden Art. With an Historical Epilogue. By A. Forses 
Srevekinc. F.S.A. With 6 Photogravures and 24 Illustrations from Drawings 
by < S. Elgood, R.I., Photographs and other sources. Large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Speaker.—‘* Readers may taste as in an enchanted dream the beauty of well-nigh 
every famous garden that antiquity or the ages of romance have sung.” 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 

Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
With Illustrations. “Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
FLY-FISHING. By Sir Epwarp Grey. With a General 

Preface by the Marquess or Gransy. Third Thousand. 

A theneum.—‘ Sir Edward Grey's book rightly falls into the first rank of angling 
posi, It is sensible, replete with observations founded on experience, and engaging 
in style. 

WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 

_Times.— All lovers of wild nature will read the book with delight, and not 
without profit.” 

OUR GARDENS By the Very Rev. Dean Hore. Fifth 
housand. 

Spectator.—*‘ The book is as amusing as it is useful, and in this double capacity it 
may be confidently added to the shelves which hold the library of the garden.” 

In Preparation. 
FORESTRY. By Dr. Nisbet. 
HUNTING, By Pacer. 


OUT-DOOR GAMES. By the Hon. W. H. Lytrexton. 


2 vols. 


A TREASURY OF CANADIAN VERSE, With Brief 
Biographical Notes. Selected and edited by Dr. Ranp. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A GARNER OF SAINTS: being a Collection uf the Legends 


and Emblems usually represented in Art. By ALLEN Hinps, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Published. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. By Henryk Sien- 


kiewicz. Translated by Jeremian Curtin. With Portrait and Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 4s. 6d. net per volume. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED EDITION. 
QUO VADIS: a Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. By 


HENRYK SIENKIEWwICz. Translated from the Polish by JerEm1An CurTIN. 
re 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 2s. net. With numerous Illustrations, 
4s. 6d. net. 
Of this book upwards of 800,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 
Times.—‘ An exceptionally good novel...... The scheme of the book is ambitious. 
«+++. The atmosphere is lurid, the scenes of extraordinary splendour...... The whole 
novel is full of scenes little less exciting.” 


A Catalogue will be sent on application. 
J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


TWO BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


CECIL RHODES: 
His Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900. 
By “ VINDEX.” 


With a Photogravure Portrait and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 912 pp. 12s. net. 

This book is really the story of “ South Africa from Within,” by Mr. Rhodes him- 
self, containing his public utterances of his whole political life from 1881 to tg00- 
If Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “‘ Transvaal from Within” was necessary to make known the 
truth as to the grievances of the Uitlanders, Mr. Rhodes’s speeches, and the account 
of his political work which accompanies them, must be studied in order to understand 
the real causes of the war, and to form a correct judgment as to the settlement that 
should follow. 

The Morning Post says :—“ An interesting, valuable book.” 

The Standard says :—“‘ A volume which every collector of literature bearing upon 
Imperial affairs will be glad to have upon his bookshelves.” 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


CHINA IN DECAY. 
A Handbook to the Far Eastern Question. 
By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 


With twenty-one Illustrations and six Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 
The Pail Mail Gazette says :—‘‘ Mr. Krausse knows his China as few men in 
England to-day know it.” 

e Academy says :—‘ It was an excellent idea to produce at this juncture a 
volume of moderate dimensions that should enable the ordinary man to understand 
so much as is understandable as to the Chinese Question...... the book is one to be 
treasured......should prove of the utmost value, alike to the publicist and to the 
general reader.” 

Black and White says :—‘‘ Mr. Krausse has written a very excellent and un- 
sed monograph on a subject that is, and must continue to be, of intense interest 

to all. Full of intelligent observation, —— and accurate research, and 
4 for the student the invaluable adjunct of a bibliography, ‘China in 

y ’is a book which should be on the shelves of every student of politics, and 
= be kept for reference on the writing table of every member of Her Majesty's 

ernment.” 


NEW BOOK BY SIR FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G. 


EXIT PARTY. 


An essay on the rise and fall of the Formation 
of the ary of Great Britain. By Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G.. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltp:, Lonpon. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Cecil Rhodes : his Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900 (By Vindex). 
Chapman and Hall. 12s. net. 
Wellington: the Record of a Great Military Career (Alfred E. 
Knight). Partridge. 15. 6a. net. 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., K.P., G.C.B. (Horace G. 
Groser). Melrose. Is. net. 
Major-General Hector A. Macdonald, C.B,, D.S.O., LL.D. (David 
Campbell). Melrose. 1s. net. 
Sir George White, V.C. (Thomas Coates). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 
Grant Allen: a Memoir (Edward Clodd). Grant Richards. 6s. 
La Duchesse de Berry [S. A. R. Madame], 1798-1870 (Par H. Thirria). 
Paris: Th. J. Plange. 7fr. 50. 
CLAssIcs. 
Lucian : Charon and Timon (Edited by T. R. Mills). Clive. 3s. 6d, 


FICTION. 
The Haunted Room (George Humphery). Sands. _ 
The Spendthrift (Francis Dodsworth). Grant Richards. 6s. 
One of Many (Vera Macha). Digby, Long. 6s.. 
The Derelict and ‘‘ Tommy.” Greening. 2s. 
Rip Van Winkle (Washington Irving). Greening. 2s. 
The White Flower (Clive R. Fenn). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Debts of Honour (Dr. Maurus Jokai). Jfarrold. 6s. 
Somerley, Schoolboy and Undergraduate (Gilbert Swift). Elliot 
Stock. 5s. 
Revengeful Fangs (F. W. Bamford). Elliot Stock. 6s. 
A Son of the State (W. Pett Ridge). Methuen. 35. 6d. 
The Robber Troops of Circumstances (Lillie C. Hosie). Drane. 


35. Od. 

The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest (Sir Herbert Maxwell). Black 
wood. 6s. 

History. 

Cambridge University College Histories ; Christ’s College (John Peile). 
Robinson. 55. net. 

The Rise and Fall of Krugerism (John Scoble and H. R. Abercrombie), 
Heinemann. 10s. net. 

Royal Ascot: its History and its Associations (George James 
Cawthorne and Richard S. Herod). Longmans, 31s. 6d. net. 

Prehistoric Times (Lord Avebury). Williams and Norgate. 


Law. 
The Early History of English Poor Relief (E. M. Leonard). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
Essays and Essay Writing for Public Examinations (A. W. Ready). 
Bell. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Method in Moral Science (William Mitchell Bowack). Edinburgh: 
James Thin. 

THEOLOGY. 

“© The World’s Epoch Makers”: Wesley and Methodism (F. J. Snell. 
Edited by Oliphant Smeaton); Luther and the German Re- 
formation (Professor J. M. Lindsay). Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 35. each. 

British Christianity during the Roman Occupation (The Rev, R. V. 
French), 6a. ; The Epistles of St. Ignatius (The Rev. J. H. 
Srawley, 2 vols.), ts. each ; The Epistle of the Gallican Churches 
(T. H. Bindley), 1s.; Studies of Non-Christian Religions (Eliot 
Howard), 2s. London: S.P.C.K. 

Spiritual Sacrifice and Holy Communion (By the late J. L. Kingsbury). 
Cambridge : Macmillan and Bowes. 45. 6a. net. 

For Quiet Moments (G. Hl. Wilkinson), Wells Gardner. 

Paul of Tarsus (Robert Bird). Nelson. 6s. 

The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church (Wm. Heaford 
Daubney). Cambridge: at the University Press. 3s. 


TRAVEL. 
Travels in England (Richard Le Gallienne). Grant Richards. 6s. 
Rock-Climbing in the English Lake District (Owen Glynne Jones). 
Abraham and Sons. 20s. net. 


VERSE. 

America, and other Poems (Bertrand Shadwell). 
Donnelley. 

A Book of Verses (H. P. Bayne). Burleigh. 15s. 6d. 

Advent{of Empire (Morrison I. Swift). Los Angeles, Cal.: The 
Ronbroke Press. $1.00. 

Poems (Robert Morgan). Liverpool: Handley Bros. 1s. 

The Choice of Achilles, and other Poems (A. G. Butler). Frowde, 
2s. 6d. 


Chicago : 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 
Absent-Minded War, An (By a British Officer), John Milne. 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 
A Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. British Museum: 
Printed by order of the Trustees. Is. 
Anglo-Boer Conflict, The (Alleyne Ireland). Sands. ts. 
Anglo-Saxon Guide to the 1900 Paris Exhibition. BootandSon. 1s. 
Black’s Guide to London (Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff). Black. 


Is. 

Bulletin of the Department of Labour (No. 28, May 1900). Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 

Canada : Budget Speech delivered by Hon. William S. Fielding, M.P., 
in the House: of Commons, Friday, 23 March, 1900. Ottawaié 
Dawson. 

Coutts and Co., Bankers, Edinburgh and London (Ralph Richardson), 
Elliot Stock. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Doctor Johnson’s ‘‘ Short Strictures” of the Plays. of Shakespeare. 
London : 32 Hanway Street. 

Dome, The (New Series, Vol. VI., Februaty-April, 1900). At the 
Sign of the Unicorn. 35. 6d. net. 

East Kent (Black’s Guide Books. Edited by E. D. Jordan). 
Black. Is. 

Engravings and their Value: a Guide for the Print Collector 
(J. Herbert Slater. Third Edition, Revised). Gill. 155. 
Evolution of the English Novel (Francis Hovey Stoddard). New 

York : The Macmillan Company. 6s. 

Exit Party (Sir Frederick Young). Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. 

Frogs of Aristophanes, The (E. W. Huntingford). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Guide to Paris, Exhibition Edition. 1900. Black. 1s. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark (Edited by C. H. Herférd). 
Is. 

Historical and Literary (Macaulay. 
Vol V). Ward, 

Homeland Handbooks : The — of the Wild Red Deer. 
Dulverton: B. Bayley. 6d. net. 

Houses for the Working Classes. King and Son. 

Hymns of the Greek Church (Translated by the Rev. John Brownlie). 
Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 2s. 

Idea of Tragedy, The, in Ancient and Modern Drama (W. L. Courtney). 
Westminster : Constable. 3s. 6¢. net. 

Lest We Forget Them: our Sailors and Soldiers, 1899-1900 (Com- 
piled by Lady Glover). The Fine Art Society. 15., 25. 6d., and 
Edition de Luxe, 21s. net. 

Literary Interpretation of Life e H. Crawshaw). 
Macmillan Company. 45. 6d. 

Lyra Fumosa, College Canticles (E. H. Griffiths). 
35. net. 

Nummits and Crummits (Sarah Hewett). Burleigh. 6s. net. 

Oxfordshire Light ‘Infantry Chronicle, The, 1gco (Compiled and 
Edited by Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. Vol. VIII.). Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 

Poems, In Memoriam, Maud, Princess, Enoch Arden, &c. (Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson). Macmillan. 25. 

Politics and Administration (Frank J. Goodnow). 
Macmillan Company. 6s. 6d. net. 

Silvertown and Neighbourhood (Archer P. Crouch). 

Via Irita (Gilbert Player). Skeffington. 2s. 6d. 

Village Notes (Pamela Tennant). Heinemann. 6s. 


Macmillan. 


New Minerva Library, 


New York: The 
Heffer and Son. 


New York: The 


Burleigh. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—Current Literature, 25c. ; 
Ladies’ Kennel Journal, 1s.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. ; 
Neue Deutsche Rundschau, 1m.50. ; Das Litterarische Echo ; 
The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; Mercure de France, 2fr.50; The 
Idler, 6¢. ; Revue des Revues, 1fr.30; The Sewanee Review, 
50c. ; Auf "Scholle und Welle ; Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, 6d.; The Artist, 1s.; The Forum, 35c.; The 
Universal Magazine, 6d. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of A. C. Sywin- 
burne, Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Chastelard: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. [ixsr Senies. 
9s. 

Poems and Ballads. Seconp Sexizs. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Poems and Ballads. THirp Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Songs Before Sunrise. Crown 8vo. ios. 6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

George Chapman (see Vol. II. of Chatto and Windus’s Edition of 
G. CHAPMAN’s Works). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronté. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown S8vo. 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Tristramjof Lyonesse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

A Century of Roundels. Small 4to. 8s. 

A Midsummer Holiday. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Astrophel, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards: A Tragedy. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. or fcap. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Mr. MURRAY has just published a NOVEL by RONALD 
MACDONALD, a son of GEORGE MACDONALD, 
entitled 


THE SWORD 
OF THE KING, 


a Romance of the Time of William of rant. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST, 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY H. RIDER HACCARD. 
With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLACK HEART. 


AND 


WHITE HEART, 


And other Stories. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
AUTHOR'S NOTE. 

Of the three stories that comprise this volume, one, ‘‘ The WIZARD,” a tale of 
victorious faith, first appeared some years ago as a Christmas Annual. 

Another, ‘‘ ELISSA,” is an attempt to recreate the life of the ancient Phoenician 
Zimbabwe, whose ruins still stand in Rhodesia, and with the addition of the 
necessary love story, to suggest circumstances such as might have brought about 
or accompanied its fall at the hands of the surrounding savage tribes. 

The third, “ BLACK HEART and WHITE HEART,” is a story of the court- 
ship, trials and final union of a pair of Zulu lovers in the time of King Cetywayo. 


With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 


Fellow of Oriel, and Education Minister in Victoria, Author of 
** National Life and Character.” 


MEMORIALS BY HIMSELF, HIS WIFE, AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by W. STEBBING, 
Hon. Fellow cf Worcester College, Oxford. 

‘*What will probably remain with most readers of this volume will 
be a profound admiration of the man it commemorates, coupled with 
a sense of the contrasts between him and his environment during his 
fruitful Australian career. In the front of a stalwart, sun-browned, 
rough-hewn race of adventurers and toilers engaged in conquering a 
continent, we are shown in silhouette the stocping figure of a scholar, 
refinement written in every line of his face, eager in step, his eyes 
fixed, not too hopefully far ahead, but always advancing, his courage 
unshaken, and his aims high.”—The Hon, ALFRED DEAKIN, in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


8vo. 6d. net. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. 
By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘ Birds in London,” &c. 
With 12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by A. D. McCormick. 

*,* The downland district described in this work is that of Southern Englané— 
the great Sussex range of chalk hills extending from Pevensey westward into 
Hampshire. It contains the Author's impressions of nature, the people, and some 
of the more interesting villages he stayed at, and is to some extent a personal 
narrative, but it also treats fully of the natural history and flora of the district. 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH, VIA PRETORIA. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** We can heartily recommend Mr. Winston Churchill’s book as one 
from which a great deal may be drawn for the right understanding of 
the situation. He has not only a good head for a political problem, 
but he has also wonderful eyes to observe, and a fluent pen to 
record.” —.Spectator. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By 


the Rev. Darwe.t Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary Coll 
Dorchester, Author of Holy tism,’ in the OXFORD LIBRARY 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. rown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of 


Public Events at Homeand Abroad forthe Year 1899. 8vo. 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1898 can still be had, 
price 18s. each. 
** As a record of the political history of the previous twelvemonth 
the ‘ Register ’ remains without a rival among English year-boo 


Guardian. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” 


TO-DAY (JUNE 9) 


Contains a striking Portrait of 


Marsna. LORD ROBERTS, v.c. 


Price 63d. post free. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
“Sie Henry Ponsonby is commanded by th : Queen to 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 


OFFICES : 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook. 
Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
“BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


** 4 brilliant book.”—T7he Times. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Enlarged edition, 5s, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers’. 


READY, JUNE rath. 
One Volume demy 4to. bound in vellum, price 25s. net ; postage, 6d. 


DIANNE DE POYTIERS, 


La Grande Seneschale de Normandie. 
A Monograph by MARIE HAY. With 14 Photogravure and Colour Prints. 


JOHN & E. BUMPUS, Ltd., Booksellers to H.M. the Queen, 
350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
SELLING OFF PREVIOUS TO RETIRING. 


OWE, New Street, Birmingham, offers following 

4 rare First Editions :—Gulliver’s Travels, £15; Cowper's Poems, £12 ; 

‘Robinson Crusoe, é. 14; Vanity Fair, £3: Dickens’ Pickwick, 42; Plain or 

Ringlets, £3; The Newcomes, 20s.; Comic England, £4; Jack Sheppard, 3 vols., 

415; Dr. Syntax, 3 vols., £25; Thackeray’s Rose and Ring, 43; Oliver Twist, 

6; Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols., £9; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, £4, another 

424, unique ; Plat’s Staffordshire, £9, another £5 ; Callot’s Miseries of War, choice 

~ copy, 45, another £2; Humphrey's Clock, 3 vols., 20s.; Shirley, 3 vols., £3; Tom 

—_ 6 vols., £12; Amelia, 4 vols., £3; Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vois., 493 

erod's Cheshire, 2 folios, £10; Hutchinson’s Dorset, 2 folios, 49; The Lancet, 

so well-bound half-calf vols., 20s.; Portrait of David Garrick by Sir J. Re 

4500; Fabyan’s Chroricle, 1533, £12; Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols., 30s.— 
‘Bookshop, New Street, Birmingham. 
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OVE AND DEATH.—Rosert DuntHorneE has 

pl in ing the publication of the MEZZOTINT by Frank 
Suorr, after the painting by GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A.—The 
Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, London, W. 


Now Ready. Third Edition. Illustrated, ss. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYCIENE OF THE VOICE. 


For Speakers and Singers. By Gorpon Hoimes, M.D. 
“ In a truly scientific spirit.”"—A theneum, 
**] am quite in accord with these observations.”—Sir M. MACKENZIE. 


By the same Author. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE THROAT AND EAR. 


A Popular Guide. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Repr oductions in Carbon Print, Photo. 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . , 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the .... .- 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING, 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. 
INSPECTION 


Illustrated Catalogues, 15. 


INVITED. 


DUNCAN’S LATEST PU BLICATION. 


PROFITS v. DIVIDENDS ON STOCK EXCHANCE INVESTMENTS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
“ This is another of the clever books...... issued by the firm of Duncan. It 
is written in the most interesting manner possible.” —S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 
PROFITS v. DIVIDENDS ON STOCK EXCHANCE INVESTMENTS. 
Priee 2s. 6d. 
** Contains much information of interest and value.”"—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


To be obtained from all booksellers; of the publisher, Err1ncHam WILSON, 
Royal Exchange, London, E.C.; or of the authors, W. W. Duncan & Co., Ltd., 
8 and g Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.’ 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 
‘Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.” —Daily News. 
One volume 4to., Two Guineas net. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


BLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
var, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


| =e and Collections of Books purchased for 
com or Probate, &c. —MvERs 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of 9o0gs., ONE EXHIBITION of sogs., 
s. (including Four for famed Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR on 
AUGUST 1st, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August 1st, 1900. 
Also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between 11 and 13.— 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 


AKEN the following PLACES i ination for Nav: ips 

Since the of the Navy Clase 14th, 26th, agth, 36th, 
soth, 53rd, 6and, 63rd. 
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The Saturday Review. 


OAD and PATH CYCLING ASSOCIATION. 


ONTINENTAL TOURING. 


The Council offer Prizes in 1900 of the value of Three guineas each in foreign 
hotel coupons and foreign railway tickets for best attendance at Saturday and 
Sunday runs to all centres having not less than twenty members. Particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 


OAD and PATH CYCLING ASSOCIATION. 


Essentially a club for ladies and gentlemen. The only cycling club in the 
Kingdom to membership of which any practical advantage is attached. Arrange- 
ments have been made with about 250 leading firms in the cycle trade for the supply 
tothe Association of machines and accessories on either wholesale or special terms of 
discount. Special tariff arrangements with nearly 2,000 high-class hotels in Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Continent, and America. Insurance privileges, embracing fire, 
theft, burglary, accident and disease risks, on specially reduced terms. Insurance of 
machine against fire and theft included in the annual subscription. Sunday rides 
having for a specific object, attendance at places of public worship. 

The Road and Path Cycling Association is not run for the benefit of any individual 
or group of individuals, but for the whole body of members. 

For Prospectus and Form of Proposal for Membership apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Rooms 22, 23, and 24, No. 11, Queen Victoria Street. E.C. 


OFFICERS, 1900. 
President.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF MAYO. 
Captain.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF AYLESFORD. 


PATRONS. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. 
The Earl of Huntingdon. 
Earl De La Warr. 
Countess of Cavan. 
Viscount Maitland. 
Viscount Milton, M.P. 
The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta. — 
The Right Rev. Bishop Mitchinson. 
Right Hon. Sir F. H. Jeune, K.C.B. 
Rev. Dr. Linklater. , 
Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D. 
Rev. W. W. Clarke. P 
Sir Gilbert T. Carter, K.C.M.G. 
Mrs, Hardy. 
Evelyn A. de la Rue, Esq. 
Rev. E. Godfrey Burr. 
W. L. Stronge, Esq., J.P. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane; Earl of Granard ; Countess of Mar and Kellie; 
Earl of Albemarle ; Earl of Aylesford ; Earl of Bandon ; Countess of Annesley ; 
Lady Henry Somerset ; Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox ; La Comtesse Lucile de 
Hamel et de Manin ; Mrs. Brown Potter ; Viscount Falkland ; Viscount Hardinge ; 
Lord Farquhar ; Lord Abinger ; Lord Suffield ; Lord Ashton ; Baron Victor D’Alten ; 
the Hon. R. C. Devereux ; the Hon. H. C. Plunkett, M.P. ; Colonel the Hen. G. 
Napier; Sir F. G. Milner, Bart, M.P. ; Sir C. M. Palmer, Bart, M.P.; Sir W. A. 
Baillie-Hamilton, K.C.M.G. ; Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. ; Lieut.-General Fagan ; 
Major-General F. E. Appleyard, C.B.; Colonel J. Gildea, C.B. ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Pryce-Jones ; Lieut.-Colonel Gerald Craven Ricardo ; C. J. Engledow, Esq., M.P. ; 
George J. Digby, ; Mark Whitwill, G. Frost, Esq., 
Edward Fuller-Maitland, Esq. ; Captain Fraser ; W. R. Rigen, Esq., M.B.B.S. ; 
H.R. oe Esq., M.D. ; Rev. W. W. Boyle ; Rev. Noel Platt ; General Adams, 
C.S.A.; T. H. Brand, Esq. ; G. Day Harrison, Esq. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Lieut.-Colonel S. H. N. Johnstone; Howard Crewdson, | ; J. Egerton 

Falconer, Esq.; A. Woodley Smith, Esq.; Robert Dixon, Esq.; Thomas 


Blower, Esq. 
Hon. Sec.—R. B. OAKLEY, Esq. 
Auditor.—J. B. CARRUTHERS, Esq., C.A. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
Hi. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGION ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION £3 °/, 
REDEEMABLE STOCK. 


Interest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on the rst May 
and 1st November. 


FIRST ISSUE—2£504,000 STOCK. 


Sanctioned by the Council of the City of Nottingham, and authorised by a Consent 
Order of the Local Government , issued under the Regulations of the 
Board made in accordance with the provisions of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890. 


Price of Issue fixed by the Council of the City of Nottingham 
at £96 Per Cent. 
The First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, will be payable on the 
1st November, 
Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, unless - 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


HE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND give notice that, by arrangements made with the 
Corporation of Nottingham, and in pursuance of resolutions of the Town Council, 
they are authorised to receive applications for £504,000 NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION 
REDEEMABLE Srock, bearing interest at £3 per centum per annum, payable half- 
yearly at the Bank of England, or any of its Country Branches. 

The Stock will be redeemed at par on the 7th June, 1960, but may be redeemed 
at par at the option of the Corporation, on or after the 7th June, 1920, upon three 
calendar months’ notice having been given by public advertisement, should the same 
not have been pawee cancelled, either by purchase in the open market, or by 
agreement with the Stockholders. 

The Stock is chargeable upon the Borough and District Fund, and the Borough 
and General District Rate, which latter is unlimited in amount ; and also upon - 
the Gas, Water, and other undertakings of the Corporation, and the revenue of their 
real estates. 

The Loan is required to discharge the present and pective i of the 
Corporation for Tramways, Waterworks, and Town improvements. 

The Books of the Nottingham Corporation £3 per Cent. Redeemable Stock will 
be kept at the Bank of England, where all assignments and transfers will be made. 
Holders of the Stock, or Scrip of the Stock, will be able, if they so desire, to con- 
vert such Stock, or Scrip, into Stock Certificates to Bearer (which are virtually 
Bonds to Bearer), with Coupons attached, at the same rate of charge as in the - 
case of Government Stock. 

Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Dividends will be paid half-yearly at the Bank of England (Dividend Warrants 
being transmitted by post, unless otherwise desired) on the 1st May and rst 
November. 

A full six months’ dividend on the total nominal amount of the Stock wi!l be pay- 
able on the rst November, 5 oy 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a P—_ of £5 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., up to Four o'clock on Friday, the 15th day of June, 1900. The 
amount of Stock applied for must be written on the outside of the application. In 
case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied’ 
towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there be a surplus after making 
that payment, such surplus will be retunded by cheque. 

oon must be for multiples of £10, but the Stock once inscribed will be 
transferable inany sums which are multiples of a penny, as in Consols. No allot- 
ment will be made of a less amount than £10 Stock. 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 
are as follows :— 


dehted 


On Friday, the 22nd June, 1900, £16 per cent. ; 
On Monday, the 23rd July, 1900, £15 per cent. ; 
On Wednesday, the 22nd August, 1900, 415 per cent. ; 
On Friday, the 21st September, 1900, £15 per cent. ; 
On Monday, the 22nd October, 1900, 415 per cent. ; 
On Thursday, the rst November, 1900, £15 per cent. ; 


but the instalments may be paid in full on and after the 22nd June, under discount 
at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the payment of any 
instalment at its proper date, the deposits and instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with coupon attached for the dividend payable 


»1st November next, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 


The Stock will be inscribed in the Bank's Books on or after the rst November, 
1900, but Scrip paid in full in anticipation may be inscribed forthwith. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which can be obtained at the Chief 
Cashier's Office, Bank of England ; at any of the Branches of the Bank of Eng- 
and ; of Messrs. MuLtens, MarsHatt & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. > 
or at the Guildhall, Nottingham. 

Bank oF ENGLAND, 

7th June, 1900. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN. 


‘“‘THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted... 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 
Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 
“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” ®,"5 27° 
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LONDON HOSPITAL, E. 


The Committee appeal for £40,000 a-year from VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 1897 was 
OUT-PATIENTS 


11,146 
161,033 


Total number of Patients treated at the Hospital—172,179 


FUNDS ARB URGENTLY NEBHDED. 


Thoroughly Trained Private Nurses to be had immediately on application to the Matron. 


Honste. SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman. 


G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Pounded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President—~THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Committee—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 
Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 
at their own Homes. 
The necessary Anwuat Exrenpiture exceeds £4,500, while the 
IncomE is about £2,000 only. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 


To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
demands for admission, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
been erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 1s sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hospital Rankers, Messrs. Cocks, Broputpu & Co., Charing 
Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


President, Tue Marouts or DurFertn ann Ava. Open Free to the Sick Poor 
without Letters of Recommendation, Poverty and Suffering are the only passports 
required. This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not 
exceed £3,000, whereas the expenditure is over £12,000 per annum. Contributions, 
large or small, will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Brown, 

anson & Co., 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C.; or at the Hospital by CONRAD 

. THIES, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


ANNUAL Expenditure exceeds £18,000. Income from all sources, £7,500— 
10,500. Nearly 50,0ce patients t last year. Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations earnestly solicited. Present debt £5,000. 
Bankers : Coutts and Co., Str: NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, 


S.W.—Poor persons admitted on their own application without letters of 
recommendation. 
remain for life. CONTRIBUTIONS urgently SOLICITED. Sir GEORGE 
S. MEASOM, J.P., Chairman. Bankers: Messrs. COUTTS and CO. F. W. 
HOWELL, Secretary. 


number of beds are provided for the use of patients who may | 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 


(Near THE GREAT WesteRN Rattway TERMINUS.) 


Dependent entirely upon Voluntary Contributions, 
AND 
NOW IN GREAT NEED OF HELP. 


The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds in the Hospital costs annually £22,000, 
while the dependable income of the Charity is less than £10,000. 
Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are —— 
solicited to assist the Board of Management in providing for the ann 
deficiency of £12,000-—a deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off 
in the income ordinarily derived from legacies. 
THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


Over 40,000 Patients relieved every year. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Lonpon aNnp County BANKING Co., 1 Connaught Street, W., or by the Secretary, 
at the Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY, 


“DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 
Branch Hospital: ROYAL VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
(50 beds 
“Dispensaries : 5: EAST INDIA DOCK RQAD, and at GRAVESEND. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions, and Free to the Whole Maritime World, 
Open Day and Night for the Reception of Sick Sailors. 
The LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE is in connection with 
this Society. 
“ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CON- 
SUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
Hampstead Heath and fitzroy Square, W. 


The Hospital is splendidly situated for the successful treatment of Consumption 
and other Chest Diseases, for which an abundance of pure, fresh air is necessary. 
Nearly 250,000 patients treated since the foundation of the Hospital. 

y ts REQUIRED annually from Voluntary Sources. 
WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 

Offices : 41 Fitzroy Square, W. 


\ X JESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 
S.W.—Instituted 1719. The oldest hospital in London, dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. 
The annual expenditure is not less than oe oe 414,009 
The receipts from dividends and rents, annual subscriptions, and the awards 
of the Hospital Sunday and Saturday Fund are estimated at .. +e 6,000 
To be provided by donations and legacies. ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


are urgently REQUIRED. 
SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


THE MARY WARDELL CONVALESCENT HOME FOR SCARLET FEVER, 
STANMORE. 


Established 1884 by a lady working amongst the London poor. 


No other existing Convalescent Home will admit persons recovering from Scarlet Fever except those connected 


with the Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals, 


FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to clear the Home of 


debt, and to meet the cost of laying down an entirely new system of drainage required by the District Council 


£2,000 is needed immediately. 


Contributions to be sent to Messrs, Barctay & Co., 1 Pall Mall East; or to 


Miss Mary Warp LL, Stanmore, Middlesex, from whom further information can be obtained. 
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MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Sqnerh. Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 

and M t of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 

Fall Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs 4 ol &c., How 

and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 

Grecory C. BaTeMAN, A. Kc. and REGINALDA. R. Bennett, B.A. Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post, 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on th® Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Stud$ and Reference, and an extensive Valua- 
tion Table of Autograplis worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.D., 
L.R.C:P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas. B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Iilustrating 39 Species ex- 
Brg | printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 

oth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net ; by post 32s. 


Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with 
this Fancy. By Rosert L. Watiace. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
5s. by post 5s. 4d. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THorsurn. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grugger, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price ros. 6d. net, by post ros. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by Tueo. Francis GARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 
Harotp Furness, Gro. CruiksHANK, W. Munn AnpreEw, and others. 
- vols. demy 4to. half morocco, cushion edges, price £3 35. ; "carriage free, 

3 58. 


Dege. Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 

the proper education of Dogs. both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By Parurinper.” With Chapters by Hucu Datziev. Illustrated. 
1n cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


ravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
1 the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Suarer. Third Edition, 
with latest Prices at Auction. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choica: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove, Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. Georce ScHNFIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s. net, by post £3 5s. 


Game Preserving. Practical. Containing the fullest Direc- 
tions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game. and Destroy- 
ing Vermin ; with other iienadien of Value to the Game Preserver. B 

Carnecig. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. price 21s., by post 215. ef 


Gardening, The Book of: a Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c,). Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo. about 1,200 pp. price 16s. net, by post 17s. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture, for A s and Pr 1 Illustrated with 2,440 En- 
gravings. Edited by G. NicHoLson, a of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.: Rev. P. W. »Myles, B.A., F.L.S., 
w. Watson, J. Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols. large post 4to. Cloth 
gilt, price, £3, by post £3 2s. Half morocco, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By Grorce FLemine, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 
and Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeens. In eloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. x 


Library Manual, The. A Guide tothe Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. Py J. H. Sater, Barrister-at- 
Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt. price 
7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Needlework; Plain, practical, complete, and pogpntiy 
Titustrated. By S. F. A. Cavtrietp and B. C. Sawarp. emy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, 
price 21s. net, by post 21s. gd.; with Coloured Plates, elegant satin broczde 
cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Orehids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all 
the Kinds in General Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and _En- 
sravings. By W. Warsow, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; 
assisted by W. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition. 
Revised and with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 1s. net, 
by post £1 15, 6d. 


Painters and Their Works. <A Work of the Greatest Value 
to Collectors and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides 
Biographical Sketches of all the Artists of Repute (not now living) from the 
13th cower to the present date, the Market Value of the Principal Works 
painted by them, with fall. full descriptions of same. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, price 
378. 6d. net, by post 38s. 3d. 


mg. The Art of Keeping and Breeding the 

arrots in Confinement. By Dr. Kant Russ. Illustrated 

+ OLOURED PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 
on 


Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases; the Curing and Pre- 
serving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information apper- 
taining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lonc. Fully Illustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
10s. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


Pigeons, Faneg Containing full Directions for the Breeding and 
Management 3. _ Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Variety, 
together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Third 
Edition. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page illustrations. By 

J. C. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed 
for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westosy. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &. SECOND EDILION. 
Edited by Kempster W. KNIGHT. Hlustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In cloth gilt, price rcs. 6d., by post 10s. 11d. 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of 
the English and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, 
and Roadstead on the Course. With Numerous Charts printed in Colours, 
showing Deep water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. 
By Frank Cowper, B.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough, 
Six Charts. Price 5s., by post 5s. 3d. 

Vol. IT. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- 
five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d., by post o 10d, 

Vol. The Coast of Brittany, from to St. Nazaire, and 

an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Vot. IV, The West Coast, from Land’s End to Muil of Galloway, in- 
cluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price ros, 6d., by post 
10s. 1 

Vol. Vy. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price res. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


Sea Terms, A Dictionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and Beginners. By A. ANSTED. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 11d. 


Sleight of Hand, A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for 
Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely 
Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Solo Whist. Its Whysand Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. By C. J. MeLrose. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Mlustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to S: vi + the Field. The whole valued 
by reference to Average Auction Prices. H. Starter, Author of “ Library 
Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” .. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 
by post 7s. 10d. 


Taxidermy, Practical A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur 
in Collecting, Preserving, and Setring-up Natural History Specimens of all 
kinds. With pe and Working Diagrams. By Montacu Browne, 

-Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
73 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


Violins (Old) and their Makers: Including some References 
to those of Modern Times. By James M. FLeminc. Illustrated with Fac- 
gener of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 
6s. 1 


Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions 
and Exercises in Violin Playing, the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, 
and others. With a Supplement on “* Easy Legato Studies for the Violin.” B 

M. Freminc. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, gs. 6d., by post 1os. 
Vithout Supplement, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


Vivarium, The. Beinga Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily i 
Confinement. By Rev.G.C. BATEMAN. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs | Inwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Timeteneed. In cloth gilt, price 
res. 6d. net, by post 12s. rod. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. Wherein all 
Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are ponies, the Reader being taken step b 
step through the R which the Rules of Play are b 
By C. J. MELROsE. With Illustrative F ands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 


Wildfowling, Praetical: a Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. Suarr. The result of 25 years’ experience Wildfow 
Shooting under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s, rod, 


Wild Sports in IreJand. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. B Joun Bickerpykg, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of the All- Round Angler,” &c. Beautifully Illustrated 
from Photographs taken by the Author. Ip cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s, 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 9 June, 1900 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


FOUNDED 1762 


Extract from the Directors’ Report for the Year ending December 31, 1899. 


A valuation of the liabilities of the Society on 31 December, 1899, made for the first time on the stringent 
basis of the Institute of Actuaries’ H™ (Healthy Males) Mortality Table, with 2} per cent. interest, and a strict 
revaluation of the assets, showed that the Society possessed a clear surplus of £1,364,481 18s. Out of this sum. 
the Directors have placed £80,000 to a Fluctuation Reserve Fund Account, and applied £873,772 to providing 
Reversionary Bonuses of 41,224,975, thus carrying forward £460,709 18s., or slightly more than one-third 
of the total surplus, as an additional Reserve, in accordance with the long-standing practice of the Society. The 
bonuses recently allotted range from £1 6s. per cent. on a policy one complete year in force to £74 2s. per cent. 
on a policy 70 complete years in force. 


The With-Profit Policies in force on 31 December last numbered 5,064, assuring £5,562,075 18s. 8d., 
with additions still remaining attached of £1,562,222 17s. 3d. The new additions of £1,224,975 raised the 
total addition: to 42,787,197 17s. 3d., thus increasing the whole of the original sums assured, on the average, 
by more than 50 per cent. 

The following Table shows the total additions made to Whole-Life Policies effected during the past 70° 
years :— 


TOTAL TO A POLICY FOR £1,000. 


| | 


Year of Sum Assured and Bonuses, Bonus added, | Sum Assured and Bonuses, 
Assurance. January 1, 1890. January I, 1900. January I, 1900.* 

1830 | 3495 0 O 728 0 Oo 4:223 0 O 
1840 | 3,020 0 O | 663 0 Oo 3,683 0 oO 
1850 | 2,625 0 oO | 598 0 oO 31223 0 O 
1860 | 2,117 10 O | 507 0 Oo 2,624 10 oO 
1870 1,560 0 | 377 0 1,937 0 
1880 | 1,180 0 Oo | 247 0 O | 1,427 0 0 
1890 | 1,000 0 O | 117 0 O 1,117 0 O 


* In the event of the Policy Anite claim prior to January 1, 1905, shee amounts will be nail » 413 in respect ¥. every Annual 
Premium due and paid on or after January 1, 1900. 


The sum divided was equivalent to 51 per cent. of all the premiums received during the decennium, and if, 
allotted as a simple Reversionary Bonus in respect of every annual premium paid since the preceding valuation 
the bonus would have been at the rate of £2 18s. per annum. 


Such a demonstration of strength and reserve bonus power has hardly ever been equalled ; and now that the. 
profits will in future be divided every five years, the Society presents every feature which.should be sought for in. 
the selection of a Life Assurance Company :—Strength, Security, Economy, Liberality, and Large Bonus. 
Prospects. 

H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 


Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, “2° MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
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